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The Outiook. 


Though yet comparatively young, having just 
passed his 62d birthday, Gen. Harrison has 
no aspirations for asecond term in the pres- | 
idency. All his natal day the members of 
his family and political friends congratulat- 
ed him in many gracious words. He is our 
only living ex-President. Itis a singular 
circumstance that during his incumbency 
Mr. Olevelend was our only living ex- 
President. 








To maintain the rates east and west, the sixteen 
railroad presidents, appointed by the Trank 
Line Association, have formulated a com- 
mon schedule with this endin view. Sen- 
ator W. E. Ohandier regards this as only 
another name for a gigantic railroad trust 
and warns the Interstate Commerce Oom- 
mission “ that all laws against any kind of 
monopolies and trusts, whether enacted by 
State or nation, will be insignificant and 
worthless if this gigantic railroad trust 
cannot be defeated.” 

Among the climbers the other day who aspired to 
reach the summit of Mt, Tacoma, 14,444 feet 





above the sea level, were several clergy- | 


men. Rev. Mr. Marlett (Methodist) and 
Rev. Mr. Jeffries (Episcopal) touched the 
goal of their ambition; but Rev. Ichabod T. 
Miller, pastor of the Fowler Methodist Epis- 
copal church of Tacoma, became exhausted 
on reaching 11,000 feet above the sea and 
attempted with a companion to return 
to the city. The party were lost in the 
fog and remained over night huddied on 
the snow and ice of Camp Misery. Before 
& physician could be secured blood poison- 
ing ensued and Mr. Miller died in great 
agony. He was sixty-three years old. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he was chaplain of the 
Ninety - fourth Illinois Regiment. 





The question of a railway, now under considera- 
tion by English capitaliste, from the east 
coast of Africa to Lake Victoria, will come 
before the present session of Parliament 
for authorization and government aid. The 
region about the lake, heing 5,000 feet above 
the sea level, is comparatively salubrious; 
the difficulty in the project is found in the 
malarial depression between the lake and 
the coast, where white men cannot safely 
labor and where efficient natives cannot be 
found. But we may be sure that British 
energy and capital will find a way to over- 
come the difficulty. When this road is built 
the English will be able to control the trade 
of central Eastern Africa, and to make their 
way down the valley of the Nile towards 
Egypt. 


Few men understand better than Booker T. Wash- 
ington, the founder and head of the Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, the 
way to elevate his people. The hand as 
wellasthe brain must be trained. Men 
climb the ladder of civilization by aid of 
the industries as well as by the schools. 
Mr. Washington teaches the black people 
how to read and write, while at the same 
time he impresses upon them the impor- 
tance of the sacrament of industry. His 
pupils are being trained in twenty manual 
Occupations, among them that of the dairy, 
in which those of both sexes are trained. 
When once they become accomplished 
therein, they are sent out into various parts 
of the South to manage the work on dairy 
farms. In many instances they succeed 
notably. No better ‘gilt edge vutter” is 
found in the market than is made by some 
of these Negroes. Last winter butter was 
made in one of these dairies which pos- 





sessed al] the flavor of June butter. 


Death of Hon. H. 0, Houghton. 


ON. H. 0. HOUGHTON, head of the well- 
known publishing-house of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., died suddenly on Sunday at his 
summer residence in North Andover. Though 
he had been ill for some months, his early death 
was not anticipated. He rode out in the morn- 
ing, but on his return complained of severe pain 
in the region of the heart, under which he rapid- 
ly sank and soon died. 

Henry Oscar Houghton was born in Sutton, a 
small town in Caledonia County, in the north- 
eastern corner of Vermont, April 30, 1823. The 
meagre opportunities for education afforded by 
the public school were improved to the utmost; 
and, in addition, some time was spent at the 
Bradford Academy. These few advantages, 
however, served rather to arouse the faculties 
than to satisfy his desire for education. But the 
time had come when he must needs go out from 
home in order to acquire the mysteries of some 
craft. He chose that of the printer, and repaired 
to Burlington, where, in the office of the Free 
Press, he learned the trade, 

In acquiring a trade he did not cease to cher- 
ish a love of books and study. The mind kept 
pace with the hand; and in the busy days of his 
apprenticeship he pursued a regular course of 
study. But Mr, Houghton was not content with 
mere self-education; he aspired to the advantages 
afforded in the higher literary institutions, and, 
under this impulse, he entered the University of 
Vermont, from which he graduated, after a heroic 
struggle for self-support, in 1846, His first pur- 
pose was to engage in teaching; but as he was 
unable, for the moment, to find an opening, he 
started for Boston, the Paradise of this hopeful 
and courageous country lad. 

He began as a reporter on the Boston Traveller. 
But he soon returned to the printing-office, 
where he found his legitimate throae. In 1849 
he became a member of the firm of Bolles & 
Houghton, of Cambridge. In 1852 he estab- 
lished the “ Riverside Press,’ under the firm 
name of H. O. Houghton & Co., of which he 
was the head. The firm name was changed in 
1864 to ‘‘ Hurd & Houghton; ” in 1878 to Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co.; and in 1880 to Houghton, 

Miffin & Company. With the change in 1878 
the elegant list of books of the house of Tick- 
nor & Fields came to the new firm. The list 
contains the most eminent names in American 
literature, such as those of Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Emerson, Hawthorne and Lowell. To 
manage this rich estate Mr. Houghton possessed 
some eminent qualifications in his experience 
and cultivated tastes, enabling him to appreci- 
ate our best literature and to bring it out in the 
best form. As a book-maker, as in everything 
else, he displayed the qualities of the artist. 
No finer books, inside or out, are found in the 








market than those from the presses of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. 

But elegant tastes in literature and art are not 
always united with business capacity. The fine 
scholar may lack the instincts and judgments, 
or the tastes and habits, necessary to business 
success, Happily in Mr. Houghton were com- 
bined admirable taste with large business 
capacity, by means of which he attained wealth 
and honor. Though he was fortunate in his 
associations with other men, the honors of great 
success are eminently due to him. He organized 
the business and was from the first the control- 
ling spirit, The elements of success inhered in 
his character. Careful, quiet, sagacious and 
far-seeing, for forty years he pushed the busi- 
ness with an undemonstrative but irresistible 
energy. The man of one work kept steadily at 
his task, while his tastes and business judg- 
ments were justified by the results. 

Among those who knew him in his home and 
wider business cireles Mr, Houghton was highly 
respected for capacity, business integrity and 
standing asa citizen, Though he never sought 
political preferment, he was chosen mayor of 
Cambridge in 1872, and discharged the duties of 
the office with ability and faithfulness. He was 
content to make his record in business. Asa 
printer and publisher his name will go down to 
posterity in connection with the authors he has 
introduced to the public, The historian of 
American literature, in seeking out the causes 
of its development, will not fail to mention the 
great services of two Boston publishing houses 
— those of Ticknor & Fields and Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, in both of which elegent 
literature found appreciation and support. 

For eight years Mr. Houghton was presfdent 
of the Vermont Association, and the dinner 
given in his honor at Young’s Hotel in this city 
a year or two ago will be remembered by many. 
It was one of his pleasing customs to celebrate 
the seventietb birthday anniversary of some 
leading contributor to the Atlantic by a festive 
occasion. The Whittier dinner party, the 
Stowe garden party, and the Holmes breakfast, 
were occurrences delightful in themselves, and 
rich in the kindly words spoken by both the 
genial host and the literary celebrities who 
gladly accepted the invitation. 

Mr. Houghton was an honored member of the 
Harvard St. Methodist Episcopal Church, Cam- 
bridgeport, to whose funds he contributed 
munificently each year. For a quarter of a 
century or more he was a trustee of the society 
and superintendent of the Sunday-school. He 
was also a trustee of Boston University. By the 
whole church, as well as by the community at 
large, he was very highly appreciated, and will 
be greatly missed in both cities in which he did 
business. Mr. Houghton leaves a son and three 


Ex-Justice Strong. who died at Reading, Pa., the 
other day at the age of 87, was born in 
Somers, Conn. He was the son of Rev. 
William L, Strong, a Congregational minis- 
ter, The son was honored for his integrity 
of character and legal ability. The simple 
burial rites at Reading were performed 
by Dr. Hamlin of Washington and Mr. 
Heckman, pastor of the Olivet Presbyteri- 
an Church of Reading, many distinguished 
men being in attendance. 


The Case of Professor Ryder. 


Though the founders of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary provided strong confes- 
sional guards against the encroachments of 
heresy upon their foundation, the school 
has for many years been a theological storm- 


“centre. The long struggle with Prof. Smyth 


will not be forgotten; and for a year past, 
or 80, suspicions of the “soundness” of 
Dr. W. H, Ryder, Norris professor of New 
Testament Interpretation, have been en- 
tertained. The Board of Visitors investi- 
gated the matter and asked the Professor to 
define, in accurate terms, his position on 
the character and work of Christ. His first 
statements to the Board were not regarded 
as sufficiently definite and full; they left 
the impression of his departure from the 
faith in the direction of Unitarianism. But 
later, with a fuller exposition of his views, 
he satisfied the members of the Board that 
he remains entirely within the lines of 
sound orthodoxy. His variation from the 
standards on the subject of Ohrist’s divin- 
ity seems to have been in the form of 
statement rather than in substance of doc- 
trine. Andoveris to be congratulated on 
her escape from a fresh heresy hant. 


Librarian Spofford. 


A dispatch to the New York World the 
other day, sending a flash of electric light 
through the Congressional Library and re- 
vealing a condition of loose financial man- 
agement, was a shock to the American pub- 
lic. Ainsworth R. Spofford, who became 
assistant librarian in 1861 and three years 
later came into full charge,is a sort of 
walking catalogue, exceedingly helpful to 
those who use the library. Thw collection 
has grown under him. Founded in 1809, it 
contained when he took charge only about 
70,000 volumes; now the accumulation has 
reached nearly 700,000 volumes, many of 
them very rare. It has long been known 
that the librarian was careless in his ac- 
counts, which were often found irregular 
by the treasury officials, but no one vent- 
ured to suspect Mr. Spofford’s integrity. 
As a result, no investigation was ever made. 
He was a law unto himself, receiving 
amounts appropriated by Oongress and 
disbursing by methods of his own. A 
clerk who was entitled to receive $150 a 
month had for some time received but a 
part of it, and found the librarian unwilling 
to complete the settlement, The attention 
of Senator Jones was called to the matter. 
The senator, on a little inquiry, found sev- 
eral things which seemed to be out of joint. 
Expert Myers of the Treasury department 
was detailed to make examination. He 
soon found that the librarian had no books 
running back beyond 1891, and even those 
of the last four years 
worthless, as the —— wore iddofinite oe 
to the p for which the fands were 
used. So far as;Mr. Myers could make out 
there was a shortage, by the librarian’s own 
figures and the pay rolls, of $22,000, which 
he at once acknowledged and has since re- 
paid. The expert went farther and found 
that Mr. Spofford had a curious habit of 

carrying vacancies.”’ For instance, he 
received pay from the treasury for thirt 
clerkships of from $1,200 to $2,500 eac 
when he actually employed but twenty-four. 
Here was a leakage of $12,000 or 915,000 a 


been going on for man 

years. Another leak was ip the fees tor 
examining copyrights, which amounted to 
$2,500 2 year. This fee — from $1 to $5 — 
was entirely unauthorized by Co It 
appears to have been a sort of. private 
source of gain for the librarian. Mr. Spof- 
ford has his explanation, but it is lacking in 
documentary support. The library seems 





daughters to honor his name and virtues, 


to be very poorl - 
most destitute of any re en rel tA 
the librarian’s marvelous memory, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF MORMONDOM. 
Rev, George M, Steele, D. D. 


PERSON looking at a set of social 

phenomena from a distance and 
knowing of them only by report, may get a 
fairly correct view of their genera] charac- 
ter; yet on personal inspection, at close 
range, he may gain such a different con- 
ception of the situation that it amounts to 
an entirely new picture, even though no 
essential feature is changed. It is analo- 
gous to the chemical alteration that takes 
place in certain bodies when exposed to 
new conditions; there is another substance, 
though no element has been added or sub- 
tracted. 

Something like this has occurred in my 
own experience during a visit of several 
days in Salt Lake City, the Zion of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints. Without any extensive or 
minute study or investigation, the general 
character of the Mormon society took on a 
new aspect and produced a fresh impres- 
sion. 

There is no doubt that Mormonism pre- 
sents 

One of the Most Remarkable Phenomena 


of the nineteenth century. Beginning 
with what to men of average good sense 
could scarcely be regarded otherwise than 
a palpable and impudent imposture, and 
carried forward for some time by agents of 
apparently no great competence, it seemed 
destined to make only a transient and 
hardly perceptible impression on the pub- 
lic mind. But we find it, after a little more 
than half a century, organized in a power- 
ful community, having many thousands of 
adherents, developing into a political as 
well as an ecclesiastical society, with an in- 
dustrial and economic system of rare ex- 
cellence, and enjoying a degree of prosper- 
ity seldom equaled. 

Some of the early leaders were men of 
native shrewdness and ability, but not such 
as would have saved the enterprise from 
disastrous failure, had there not arisen 
among them one of still greater power. 
Brigham Young was unquestionably a very 
remarkable personality; he had a high or- 
der of genius, and that, too, of great versa- 
tility. It is probable that in any situation 
in life he would have been an extraodinarily 
influential member of society. Without 
any such learning as is secured in the 
schools, and with small advantage of early 
training, he possessed marvelous sagacity. 
He was also one of those men whom a large 
class are ready to recognize as a master. 
Leadership, formally or informally, would 
be readily conceded to him in almost any 
modern community. It was this that en- 
abled him to gather up the fragments of a 
society which had been scattered and de- 
pressed and nearly crushed by the bitter 
hostility of the community among whom 
they had lived, to organize them into a 
compact association, and to lead them on a 
journey of two thousand miles through 
what was then a terrible and an appalling 
desert, and through frightful gorges, over 
lofty mountain passes, out into a remarkable 
region — still a wilderness, yet with capa- 
bilities of production which only extraor- 
dinary wisdom joined to extraordinary in- 
dustry could make available for the suste- 
nance of men. 


Brigham Young’s Skill as an Organizer 


was one great secret of his success. We 
see this in his method of government. For 
instance, the city was divided into wards as 
is usual. Over each ward was a bishop. 
Each ward was divided into districts geo- 
graphically corresponding to squares of 
about one-seventh of a mile each way; and 
over each of these was a subordinate official 
with deputies, and these latter had super- 
vision severally of a certain number of fam- 
ilies, so that virtually every individual was 
brought under surveillance, and any mis- 
corset Was liable to bé.noticed and to 
meed with disciplinary attent¥on. The gov- 
ernment of the community of course 

but it was that species\ of a des- 
which had a certain kind Qf wisdom 





























limits of the truth. It is not probable that 
such a system of terrorism by itself would 
have been effectual in holding the com- 
munity in subjection. Even with the other 
features it would have been an element of 
weakaess with almost any other sort of 
people. But the votaries of Mormonism 
for the most part were not from the classes 
of free and independent American citizens. 
In some part they consisted of that kind of 
people who prefer the Jeadership of others 
rather than to find their own way; and in 
still larger part of a class of foreigners who 
in their own lands were depressed and had 
never any ideas of government except by 
the direction of superiors. With such social 
material, control became easy. Then there 
was the salutary regulation of the com- 
munity which made it possible for a certain 
degree of prosperity to come to all except 
the most helpless and worthless members. 
Whatever we may say of the system as a 
whole, and however roundly we may con- 
demn most of its features, there is no ques- 
tion that consummate wisdom was indi- 
cated in the organization, and that Utah is 
not by any means a poor place to study 
sociology and economics. 

The introduction of polygamy had its in- 
fluence with a considerable class of promi- 
nent men, and attached them to the cause. 
I was somewhat surprised to learn to what 
an extent this had prevailed. I had sup- 
posed that comparatively few of the men 
had more than one wife; but I was informed 
on what appeared to me good authority 
that nearly half of them indulged in this 
plural domesticity. Probably there were 
not many that kept such harems as Brigham 
Young and others of the magnates did; but 
a large proportion had two, three and four 
wives each. I was probably misled by the 
presumption that a man must have consid- 
erable property to allow the maintenance 
ofsuch an establishment as is implied in 
polygamy; but I was assured that this made 
little difference, as every healthy woman 
was expected to support herself in any 
case, and there were instances in which it 
appeared that the more wives a man had, 
the better support he himself secured. 


Sunday In Salt Lake City. 


On Sunday morning I attended service at 
the First Methodist Episcopal Ohurch. It 
was the first Sunday of the new pastor, Dr. 
Bean, from lowa. It is a church of good 
size, and pleasant and convenient in its ap- 
pointments and facilities. There was a 
very large congregation, the audience-room 
being crowded in every part. Everything 
passed off auspiciously, and it is tobe hoped 
that the new pastor will have a very suc- 
cessful term. It is the more to be desired 
as this church has been greatly afflicted 
during the last year. There is another 
Methodist Church in the city. There are 
also Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
and other “ Gentile” churches which are 
well sustained. 

In the afternoon I mingled with the 
throng that resorted to the vast Mormon 
Tabernacle. This is a wondrous piece of 
architecture, not so much because of its 
artistic beauty, as because of ite great size 
and ite happy adaptation to ite uses. Its 
capacity is variously estimated at from ten 
to fifteen thousand, and its acoustic prop- 
erties as nearly approximate perfection as 
it is possible to conceive. The organ is one 
of the finest in the world, and the choir, 
composed of three hundred persons, most- 
ly young men and young women, discoursed 
marvelously good music. The exercises 
were not widely different from those of 
ordinary Protestant congregations. In the 
prayer that was offered, if I had heard it in 
any Methodist church, I should not have 
detected anything unusual. But the ap- 
pearance of the congregation was some- 
thing unusual fora religious company led 
in prayer. Scarcely a person in the whole 
vast ‘concourse bowed the head or as- 
sumed anything like a devotional attitude. 
Nearly all were as undevout and indifferent 
as though waiting through a performance 
that did not in any way concern them. 
They were respectful and reverent enough 
in a negative way, but altogether unsym- 
pathetic. Herein is indicated a character- 
istic which is general among this people. 
However sincere the great mass of them 
may be — and there can be little doubt of 
this—there is a noticeable lack of any- 
thing like evangelical spirituality. This 
was also evinced in the sermon and in other 
discourses subsequently heard. The preach- 
er of the day was evidently a man of more 
than average mental competence, though 
having no great rhetorical or bratorical 
ability. Many of his thoughts were worthy 
of consideration, but for the most part they 
had no logical connection or purpose. 


Mine | They followed one another recording to the 








laws of association — or what Saxe calls 
“the trick of the previous question.” 
There was much of platitude and common- 
place; though in this respect they were not 
widely different from the substance of 
many other sermons. So far as he hada 
subject it was Drummond's “Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World,” and his main point 
in this part of his discourse was that 
Drummond’s doctrine of life coming from 
previous life was in accordance with the 
Mormon doctrine of the new birth. This 
doctrine is that regeneration takes place in 
baptism, the Holy Spirit being then im- 
parted, and this constitutes conversion. 
The work appears to be an opus operatum — 
a purely mechanical operation in which 
personal faith has no necessary part. 
Hence the characteristic just now referred 
to, of the lack of spiriiual experience 
among this people. There is at most, 
with many of the more devout among 
them, a religious sentiment, but scarce- 
ly any positive religious experience. 
The preacher quoted readily and rath- 
er copiously from the Bible, and I could 
but notice the difference in this respect and 
his use of the Book of Mormon. When he 
quoted from the latter he had to take up 
the separate volume and find the place and 
carefully read the passage. Evidently his 
familiarity with it was not very marked. 

As to 

The Future of Mormonism, 

it is not easy to predict. According to the 
testimony and judgment of candid and 
intelligent men outside of the community, 
polygamy is intentionally abandoned by 
the leaders. As nearly as I could ascertain, 
those who had several wives still privately 
and quietly maintain their relations; but 
no additional wives are taken by any. So 
the usage will in time doubtless wholly dis- 
appear. 

As to its permanence as a religious sys- 
tem, it is difficult to speak definitely. It is 
not a system that is likely to become wide- 
ly established in different localities, as 
other religions do in this or any other coun- 
try; and this mainly for the reason that it 
involves so largely elements that are not in 
themselves religious, but are social, indus- 
trial and economical. It is these chiefly 
that have given it the success it has had; 
and these can be effective only in a some- 
what exclusive community. It was this at 
which Brigham Young aimed, and in the 
permanent establishment of which he 
would have been more likely to be success- 
ful but for the introduction of polygamy 
and other vicious features. In its present 
form of a largely communal and exclusive 
system, it has some elements of perpetuity. 
It will doubtless undergo great modifica- 
tions. The coming in of the “Gentiles ” 
in such large numbers has already affected 
itin many ways. There are here and there 
signs of something like spiritual life, and 
these will multiply as time goeson. Asa 
new generation comes forward, the faith, 
such as it is, in the various “‘ revelations ”’ 
and in the primitive delusions will dimin- 
ish and at last practically disappear before 
these are theoretically abandoned. There 
need not be any radical ecclesiastical revo- 
lution beyond this in order to gradually 
make way for the faith and practice of 
evangelical religion. 

Auburndale, Mass. 








PREACHING POWER. 
Prof, J. 8. Banks. 


REAT preachers are God’s special gifts to 
the church, a special sign of His favor. 
Whenever religious life has fallen to a low point, 
an inspired prophet —an Elijah or Isaiah, a 
Baptist or Paul, a Wesley or Chalmers — has 
been the means of its revival. The carly Chris- 
tian ages had their great preachers — Origens, 
Chrysostoms, Augustines, The Middle Ages 
were not without mighty preachers. The age of 
the Reformation was one of great preachers — 
Wiclits, John Husses, Calvins, Luthers, Knoxes. 
If there is much in the religious life of our days 
to discourage, we can at least rejoice that this 
sign of God’s favor is not absent. Judged by 
this standarc, our age 1s not behind the greatest 
days of the past. Every church has its great 
names to show. The Established Church has 
its Farrars, Carpenters, Gores, Pagets; Inde- 
pendency its Parkers and Hortons; the Baptists 
their Maclarens and Cliffords; Presbyterianism 
its Dykeses and Watsons. Scotland, Wales, 
America, and Germany are equally rich. It 
should not be forgotten that preaching is the 
special glory of Protestantism. The Roman 
Church, indeed, has never been without its 
great preachers. But the ministry of the Word 
has always held a more prominent place in the 
churches of the Reformation. 

It is no less a mark of Gor’s grace that true 
preaching exerts as great influence asever. The 
most powerful attraction in the church today is 
a God-made, God-sent preacher. Let a prophet 
come with a distinct message trom heaven, and 
the multitudes gather round him, No eccentric 





— — 


means, no stately service, will draw buman 
hearts like the Gospel of God's love on 

lips. Were Wesley to reappear today, he would 
move the nation as deeply as he did in the last 
century. “ The lion hath roared, who will not 
fear? The Lord hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy ?” 

We need scarcely say that the strength of 
Methodism has always been its preaching. In 
this respect its spirit is intensely Protestant, 
The Methodist ministry has developed a type of 
its own, remarkable for two things —~ first, for 
tae persistence with which it has dwelt on the 
central truths of saving religion; and, second- 
ly, for the fervor it has thrown into the preach- 
ing of those truths. It should be frankly con- 
ceded that in one sense its range of topics has 
been comparatively narrow. Those topics, in- 
deed, have included the central verities ot re- 
demption, and have implied a great deal more. 
Asimilar limitation applies to other churches 
and ministries. Human knowledge can only 
cover one side of God’s truth. Such concentra- 
tion is a condition of power, and is the secret of 
the special work which any one church is able 
to do in the world. So the Methodist ministry 
has made certain parts of the Gospel its own. 
Like Paul, it can speak of *‘my Gospel.” And 
it can never change its*message without losing 
ite power. A still more distinctive note of 
Methodist preaching has been its fervor and en- 
thusiasm. We are thankful, indeed, that the 
same eort of preaching is so general in our days. 
It was lately the writer's lot to hear a Congrega- 
tionalist and a Presbyterian preacher. Neither 
would be ranked in the first class. The services 
and the sermons were precisely of the warm, 
eirnest character usually associated with the 
Methodist service. If they represent, as we be- 
lieve they do, the kind of preaching largely cul- 
tivated in other churches, we rejoice and will 
rejoice. Still we are supremely anxious that 
Methodism should be true to the type of preach- 
ing which is its own creation. It is a type 
worth preserving. The church would be poorer 
if it were to pass away. 

It is sometimes said that the itinerancy is un- 
favorable to the growth of powerful preachers, 
In so far as the system leads preachers to live 
upon old resources, this is true. But there is no 
need to yield to the temptation; and in other 
respects the itinerancy is eminently favorable to 
the preacher’s work. A Methodist preacher is 
not so engrossed in the one task of sermonizing 
as preachers in some other churches. Despite 
the demands of numerous meetings and services, 
he has opportunities for fresh reading and study 
such as few have. It is easier for him than for 
any one to avoid the mechanical, professional 
tone which is the death of effective preaching. 

Any one can see that preaching has under- 
gone as great changes in our days as everything 
else. The age of formal eloquence and elabo- 
rate rhetoric has passed, at least for the present. 
It is doubtful whether James Parsons and 
Robert Hall would now produce the effect they 
did in their day; but, of course, if they lived 
now they would speak the language of today. 
Still more would a man of Wesley’s wonderful 
versatility adapt himself to the life of the nine- 
teenth century. The only thing that is changed 
is the form; the old wine is put into new 
bottles. The Gospel isthe same. To repeat the 
phrases of a past age would be the veriest un- 
reality; and what our day loves and demands 
above all things is reality, truth, naturalness. 
Now, as always, the preacher’s success depends 
far more on moral than on intellectual qualities: 
Wedo not question the immense influence of 
the latter qualities; but the former are of infi- 
nitely greater importance. We see the proof of 
this in the results of otherwise imperfect and 
even crude Christian work. The constraining 
love of Christ outweighs a thousand defects. 
And no perfection of style or taste will atone for 
the abrence of the highest spiritual qualities. 
The heroic devotion of Jesuit missionaries, their 
utter unselfishness, have won noble triumphs in 
spite of an imperfect message and an evil system. 

New resources are being opened to the preach- 
er, new weapons are being put into his hand. 
The Old Testament is becoming a living book as 
it has never been before. The divine grandeur 
ot prophetic preaching was never understood as 
it is today. Isaiah and Amos and Hosea are 
seen to havea message to the present genera- 
tion. They speak to the business and politics, 
the amusements and follies, of the modern 
world. And this suggests that the ideal minis- 
try is a blending of the two orders of teaching, 
the prophetic and apostolic, the righteousness 
of the one and the compassion of the other. As 
this new field is worked, the Christian pulpit 
will grow in strength and influence. 

A Methodist preacher at least should often ask 
himself, Is my preaching as direct as that of my 
fathers ? Do I try to reach the conscience and 
heart in every service ? Every sermon may not 
hit the mark, but it should haye a mark. A ser- 
mon need not be all application; but a sermon 
without application is like a spear without 
point. Dol expect present results? Do I be- 
lieve that the truth is doing its work while I am 
uttering it? Is the messenger lost in the mes- 
sage ? Am I merely a voice through which God 
speaksto men? Have I but one passion — Jesus 
Christ ? 

Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of Thy tone; 

As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children lost and lone. 

O strengthen me, that, while I stand 
Firm on the rock and strong in Thee, 

I may stretch out a loving hand 
To wrestlers with the troubled sea, 


— Methodist Times (London), 
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THE PRESIDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Rev. Edward M. Taylor. 


issue of the H#Raxp will find the 

greater number of our League work- 

ers comfortably established in their regular 

sin life after a very pleasant vaca- 

tion. Fresh. fields of League work are 

opening before us all, and it will be of great 

adyantage if we can bring to this work 
fresh inspirations and renewed zeal. 

The First General Conference District 
Oonvention is to be held in St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 2 and 3. 
This convention will furnish just the oppor- 
tunity needed to kindle our enthusiasm and 
deepen our interest in the work before us 
during the fall and winter. 


PLACE OF CONVENTION. 


St. Johnsbury is renowned for its beauti- 
fal location in the midst of the most charm- 
ing scenery to be found in New England. 
The time for holding the convention is also 
well chosen, affording the opportunity of 
seoing the perfect symphony of color that 
prevents itself to the beholder during the 
glorious days of Indian summer in rural 
New England. 


An ABLE AND ATTRACTIVE PROGRAM, 


The committee on program cengratulate 
the League constituency of the New Eng- 
land District upon the good fortune that 
has fallen to the convention in securing the 
following persons of talent and position as 
representatives on the program: — 

Rev. W. J. Thompson, of Worcester, 
Mass., is to preach the convention sermon. 
He is a growing young man, in touch with 
the times, an eloquent preacher, a pastor of 
a city church into which he has introduced 
vigorous and telling methods for reaching 
the masses. 

Dr. F. O. Haddock, of the University 
Ohurch at Middletown, Oonn., is to speak 
on “The Lost Idea.” Dr, Haddock has 
heroic blood in his veins. His martyr fa- 
ther was the celebrated temperance re- 
former who lost his life by an assassin’s 
hand in the great temperance movement in 
Iowa some years ago. Dr. Haddock knows 
how to speak and what to say when young 
people make up the audience. 

Dr. George K. Morris, who occupies the 
chair of practical theology in Boston Uni- 
versity, is to speak the closing evening. 
Dr. Morris has rendered eminent service to 
the church in prominent pastorates in va- 
tious sections of the country. He will be 
heard with profit and interest by this con- 
vention of New England young people. 

Rev. 0. W. Holden, of Rhode Island, will 
speak upon a theme of great interest to 
young Obristians. Mr. Holden is one of the 
rising young men of New England Method- 
ism, a man of broad culture, practical 
methods, and a very forceful speaker. 

Rev. Charles Tilton, of Springfield, Mass., 
is to speak on “ Amusements.” Mr. Tilton 
is renowned for his ability as an organizer. 
He is a young man with fresh ideas — plenty 
of gray matter in his brain and iron in his 
blood. Undoubtedly he will give us a 
broad and practical address on this much- 
vexed question among our young people. 

Rev. F. E. E. Hamilton takes as his sub- 
ject ‘“‘ The Coming Patriotism.” Mr. Ham- 
ilton is the youngest man thus far on the 
program. He has a brilliant record in Har- 
vard University, having been selected as 
speaker both on class day and commence- 
ment day occasions. He comes from stanch 
Methodist stock, and is doing excelient 
work in the pastorate. His theme will in- 
spire both speaker and audience. 

Dr. R. L. Greene, of Somerville, Mass., is 


evening. Dr. Greene has occupied promi- 
nent appointments in four of the New Eng- 
land Conferences, and in all these charges 
has been closely identified with young peo- 
ple’s work. He has frequently appeared on 
convention platforms in various sections of 
the nation, and is always master of the oc- 
casion. 

Other prominent names among the 
younger Methodism are to take part in this 
convention, but at this writing information 
is not sufficiently definite for publication. 


A SINCERE WoRD or EXHORTATION. 


No program committee can make a con- 
vention a success. Some responsibility 
must be assumed by each League chapter 
on the district. We must “all be at it.” 
See to the matter of delegates at once. If 
one chapter cannot send a delegate, then 
let two or more chapters unite in sending a 
common representative. Railroad fares 
are placed at the lowest possible rates, and 
are published in Zion’s HBRALD. 

Another duty demanding the earnest at- 
tention of each local League is the matter 
of annual dues to the General District 
treasury. It requires money to conduct a 
convention such as we are now projecting, 
and at the present time our treasurer is 
forced to advance money to meet the im- 
mediate demands. A majority of the chap- 
ters have not sent in the une dollar annual 
assessment. Dear Leaguers, have a con- 
science in this matter! Put yourself in the 
place of those officers to whom you have 
entrusted the League interests of this great 
General District, and you will readily see 
the embarrassing position in which we, as 
your representatives, are placed by a lack 
of funds. The last printed appeal our 
treasurer sent forth for this cause simply 
resulted in a remittance sufficient to pay 
the cost of printing the appeal and postage 
on the same. 

Interested fellow- worker, if this item falls 
under your eye, make a note of it, and make 
it your duty to ask your chapter at the next 
meeting if it has filled this obligation. And 
if not, move that the treasurer be instructed 
to forward one dollar to Wm. M. Flanders, 
General District treasurer, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 


22 Copeland St., Roxbury. 








PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSY 
WORKERS. 


Dept. of Junior Work. 
Mrs. Annie E. Smiley. 
Supt. Junior League. 


An Open Letter to Junior Superintenderts. 


DEAR FELLOW-WORKERS: The vacation 
season is nearly over, and our Juniors are 
flocking home, ready to begin again the 
activities of school and church life, 

Have we anything new to offer them in 
Junior League work? Their day-school 
teachers have been laying in a store of new 
ideas and new methods at summer schools, 
Chautauqua assemblies, and teachers’ con- 
ventions, and the bright, eager minds of 
the children will be very quick to perceive 
the difference, if only old methods are 
taken up in the Junior League meetings. 

Perhaps you say: How can I find any new 
ideas? I will answer: By hunting for them. 
Read the Junior letters in the Epworth 
Herald, and find out what other Leagues 
are doing. Begin keeping a note-book, and 
write in it any idea or thought you may 
read or hear that will be of help in your 
work. Get a copy of the Junior Hymnal 
and resolve to teach the children to sing 
the grand hymns of the church as well as 
the catchy new music. If you do not care 
to foster the military methods of the Ep- 
worth Guards, organize instead a boys’ 
drum corps, and let them mark time while 
the rest of the Juniors march. Form a boy 
choir and a girls’ sewing or cooking class, 
or fit up a simple gymnasium in some un- 
used room, and gef some one who under- 
stands it to drill the Juniors. Of course 
the spiritual work should not be neglected, 
nor is it as likely to be as are these other 
departments of work. 

I do not suggest these lines of work to 
discourage any one gvhe has not the time or 
strength to carry thei out, but merely as 
hints which may prove useful to some one. 
If that first Junior Epworth superintendent, 
Susannah Wesley, could find time in her 
busy life to devote one hour each day to 
private study, meditation, and prayer, that 
she might be fitted to guide her children 
aright, we certainly can afford to take i= > 
to prepare ourselves thoroughly, that we 

may spread a tempting feast for the hungry 
little ones who come to us one hour each 
week to be fed, 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND 
THE EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


EVERAL daily papers have reached us con- 
taining articles which propose the organic 
union of the Christian Endeavor Society and 
the Epworth League. This annual discussion is 
useless. Why so? There are several reasons: 
1, The Epworth League is entirely satisfied 
with things as they now are, and is increasingly 
prosperous and happy. 2. We believe that the 
current effort to minify denominations and de- 
nominational life is a mistaken and unfortunate 
policy. 3. We believe we can serve Ubrist and 
the church more effectively in a young people’s 
society conducted under direct denominational 
control. 4. The leader of the Ohristian En- 
deavor Society has manifested no disposition to 
favor union unless the Epworth League will 
consent to lose its identity and gracefully per- 
mit itself to be swallowed. 56. The Epworth 
League has made all proper advances for har- 
monious co-operation in our work, but in al- 
most all cases our brotherly suggestions have 
been ignored. 
Every year, about the time the International 
Christian Endeavor Convention is held,some peo- 
ple straightway rise up and declare that the Ep- 
worth League and all other young people’s or- 
ganizations ought to join the marvelous En- 
deavor multitudes. The size of the great con- 
vention seems to bewilder them, In the ex- 
citement of the hour the dear souls seem to 
forget that the Epworth League i« relatively 
much larger in numbers and influence than the 
Christian Endeavor Society. They have 40,000 
societies and an estimated membership of 2,500,- 
000 in the thirty-one denominations, while we 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church alone have 
15,000 chapters and a membership of at least 
1,000,000. Besides this there is our large and 
growing membership in our sister Methodist 
Churches. If the Christian Endeavor Society 
were as strong in proportion to its constituency 
as the Epworth League, they would have at 
least ten million members. Why do not the dear 
souls who dramatically declare that the existence 


author has published it. We hope it will be 
widely circulated. 


A Brookline idea. 


Each child or young person who is given an 
outing by the chapter is asked to sign a card 
reading as follows, pledging to “ pass the kind- 
ness on ” ; — 

Epworts League Excursion PLapas Carp. 

Because of a pleasurable kind 
ty the Twombly Ohapter, No. 4154, Ee Ln rook: 
1 Mass., 189 , I hereby pled, myself, if God 
~ spare my lite to manh or womanhood 
and prosper me even in a limited degree, to take 
or cause to be taken on a like pleasure trip at 
least four children, who otherwise might not be 
able to enjoy such an outi » and to en- 
Cagney SS ger tee BE do © a like pledge to 

Activity in Cambridge. 

Trinity Chapter has been making itself espe- 
cially useful during the midsummer season. It 
has practically had charge of the evening 
services of Trinity Ohurch since early in 
June. First, it invited, the pastor to give 
a series of lectures on the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, which he did. It then invited Dr. 
J. W.Hamilion to address the chapter and the 
public upon the evening of July 7. It goes 
without saying that Dr. Hamilton realized the 
most ardent expectations in his sermon, and fin- 
ished by taking up the Freedmen’s Aid collec- 
tion for the year. On the evening of July 14, 
the League invited delegates from both the 
Ohristian Endeavor and the Christian Union 
Conventions to address the chapter and their 
friends, A good-sized congregation attended. 
Rev. Mr, Estabrook, a Congregational pastor 
from Biddeford, Me., represented the Y. P. 8. 
C, E,, and Miss Hobart, of Boston, and Mr. 
Parker, of Newton, spoke for the Y. P. C. U. 
The meeting was a practical and profitable ex- 
pression of real fraternity. 


“ Saved to Serve."’ 
This suggestive alliteration was the theme of 





of any young people’s society but the Christian 


Why not demand that all denominations shal! 
be merged into one? Why not ordain that 
Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist Sunday-schools shall be discontin- 
ued? Why not decide that it is wicked to have 
anything but union schools conducted under 
the auspices of a general outside organization ? 
And why not use literature and requisites fur- 
nished by the president of this organization 
trom his own printing-office? In‘short, would 
it not be well to compel all temperance 
orgapizations to take the same name ? And mis- 
sionary societies, benevolent unions, civic fed- 
erations, and reform institutions of every 
kind? It would take away the scandal of dis- 
union, you see. 

This is the attitude of the Epworth League 
toward her big and prosperous and useful sister 
society. We rejoice at your steady growth and 
monster annual conventions. We wish you 
were twice as large and prosperous. God bless 
you abundantly in all things! We will be glad 
to join a federation of young people’s societies, 
each to retain its own name, publish its own lLit- 
erature, and work its own methods. But from 
any proposition that requires us to tack on the 
name of your organization, or to modify our 
magnificent working plans, or to hand over our 
publishing interests to outsiders, or to lighten 
in any degree the emphasis we place upon the 
history, polity, doctrines, evangelistic spirit, or 
working plans of Methodism, please excuse us! 
— Epworth Herald. 





Fresh from the Field. 


Rev. F. N. Upham. 


Text: The Book of Esther. 


Rev. E, F. Studley, corresponding secretary of 
Providence District League, has published a very 
striking little pamphiet entitled ‘‘ Hints to the 
Department of Correspondence.” These hints 
are the “ points” of a unique sermon on the 
Book of Esther. At the request of the district 
convention, before which it was read, the 


Endeavor is sinful, try to be a little consistent ? | 


an address by Miss Clema Matthews at the St. 
Johnabury (Vt.) District Convention held re- 
cently. Other interesting topics were discussed. 
Rarely have we seen a more practical program. 
We give sume of the topics for the use of per- 
plexed program- builders here, there, and every- 
where: “ Trained to Serve,” “ Having Joined 
the League — What Now?” “ Personal Devo- 
tional Habits,” “How Can We Help the 
Juniors?” “ The Westward Slope of Life as 
Viewed from Nearer the Sunrise,” “ The Young 
People as Seen through Spectacies,” ‘ Practical 
Bible Study,” “ The League the Pastor's Right 
Hand. Is it?” “ What's the Matter with my 
League?’ ‘ Retrospective and Suggestive,” 
“supreme Need of Divine Power,” “ Applied 
Christianity,’’ “The Responsibility of the 
Secretary,” “ What Constitutes an Efficient 
Leader? ”’ 


A New Junior League — A New Carpet. 


We have heard of some churches being afraid 
the children would wear out the carpets. “ Let 
them have bare floors,” they say. Not so at 
Barton, Vt. They are right. Our friends are 
wise in giving the children the best. The fol- 
lowing report from the secretary, P. L. Webster, 
bas suggested the above lines: — 


‘ Barton Chapter of Epworth League holds a 
prayer-meeting every Tuesday evening, led in 
turn by different members of the League, with 
an average attendance of nearly fifty. The in- 
terest is good and the chapter is constantly 
growing stronger, It was organized five years 
ago by Rev. F. W. Lewis, who always worked 
for the success of the League here, hev. W.E 
Douglass is taking up the work with the same 
interest, and bas just organized a Junior League 
with about thirty members, which will also add 
to the strength of the I ue. The ue has 
done considerable work aside from holding de- 
votional meetings. It largely does the work of 
furnishing flowers for the church, and has just 
laid a new carpet on the floor of the vestry at an 
expense of nearly $50.’’ 


Versatile Workers. 


This interesting report, from the second vice- 
president, Charlotte E. Joslin, merits verbatim 
insertion : — 

“The Mt. Bellingham Chapter at Chelsea is 


booming right along, and not taking a vacation. 
**In June they entertained delegates from all 
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young ’s societies in the city and the 
members of the Suffolk Circuit. An orchestra, 
ions and refreshments, made 
the evening a complete success. 

“The —— committee of the M and 
Help department held a Demorest Silver 
Contest, June 27. They have —— temper- 
ance meetings, at which addresses of John G. 
= are read by leaders. 

ron S the’ Old Lent Hot _ Faly iP the 

e ies’? Home. Ju A 
ual entertainment 


Different members supply the pit with 
flowers from June to November. Gnapter 1665 
is still alive.” 

Loyal Ludiow. 


From Ludlow, Vt., the pastor, Rey. A, B. At- 
water, writes as follows of the ingenuity in 
helpfulness shown by his League: — 

“The League has raised enough money to 
eaten anew carpet forthe church. At a re- 
cent meeting #. —— F tool = ag ane ** 

the privilege o ng in 
—— the seilledan of the ehurch, The 
Junior ue are raising money for a new 
communion service.” 


Valuable Outline for Reports. 


Rev. O. W. Scott, president of the New Eng- 
land Southern Conference Epworth League, has 
sent the following blank to every chapter in 
his territory. It is worth preservation for its 
fullness and acvuracy, and its use is urged by 
one who knows the value of good reports and 
the patience-taxing nature of poor ones: — 


— of Spiritual Work — Number of 
pov ional Meetin J held; Number in Attend- 
ance; Number of Conversions; Missionary 
Work or Collections; Open-air or bottage-meet - 
ings; Services at Gamp-meetings; Losses by 
Death 


Department of Mercy aud Help— Number of 
Calle made on Members, the sick, the aged and 
on strangers; Tracts, books, ines, 
bouquets and plants distributed; Goth eo, 
timated), value; Food (estimated ), value; Mon- 
ey expended; Tem ce work performed; 
em; loyment secu for others, 

Department of Literary Work — Systematic 
Bible Study; Systematic Literary Work; Lect- 
ures arran ; Epworth Reading Courses; C. L. 
8. ©, Reading Courses; Other Literary Work; 
How often meet; Attendance; Libraries collect- 
ed. 


Department of Social Work — Receptions or 
Socials; Special League Entertainments; Ex- 
cursions, ae: ; Strangers welcomed at Devotion- 
al or other services; Number. : 

ment of Oorrespondence — Number 0 
BR. ... who have transferred to other 

; Have you a history of os League or- 
gan up to date (valuable for future refer- 
ence); Epworth He taken. 

nt of Finance— Amount the ue 

has raised forthe year; How much given for 
improvement of church property or aiding in 
current expenses. 





OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 
* Dearborn.” 


ITH the close of the camp-meetings and 
assemblies comes the usual Conference 

gossip. The Rock River Conference will hold 
ite fifty-sixth session at Elgin, beginning Sept. 
25. Bishop Goodsell will preside. Three of the 
six presiding elders will this year close their 
term. They are W.H. Haight of the Rockford 
District, G. R. Van Horn of the Dixon Dis- 
trict, and F. A. Hardin of the Freeport District. 
Ot the pastors of this city the following have 
served their respective churches the full five 
years’ term: J. M. Caldwell, of South Park 
Avenue; P. H. Swift, of Oakland; 0, B. Mande- 
ville, of First Church, Englewood; H. W. 
Bolton, of Centenary; E. W. Drew, of Winter 
Street; W. W. Pointer, of Park Avenue; James 
Rowe, of Humboldt Park; R. W. Biand, of 
Rogers Park; and J.C. Yonker, of Garfield Park. 
At this point rumor becomes busy in disposing of 
other pulpits. “It is said” that Dr. Kimball 
will leave the First Church, accepting an invita- 
tion to Philadelphia. A recent article in the 
Tribune of this city states that “‘ Dr. Leak, of 
Trinity Church, now in his second year, is tired 
of preaching to a congregation of forty-five, and 
has accepted a call to the Emanuel Church of 
Pittsburg, Pa. It is said that he will be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. J. P. D. John, ex-president of De 
Pauw University.” It is generally believed that 
the first part of this paragraph is correct. But 
it should be no reflection on Dr. Leak that he 
has been obliged to preach to small congrega- 
tions. The attendance began to decline before 
his pastorate commenced, and has gone on de- 
clining gradually in spite of the pastor’s faith- 
ful labors and confessedly high abilities. Were 
Dr. Leak to remain at Trinity supported by an 
earnest and consecrated official board, there is 
plenty of evidence for believing that this church 
would regain much of its former prosperity. 
Rumor adds that Dr, A. C. Hearst, of Simpson 
Charch, San Francisco, will be Dr. Bolton’s suc- 
cessor at Centenary, and that Rey. Nacy Waters, 
of Dubuque, Ia., will be called to the long 
vacant , pulpit of Emanuel, Evanston. There 
is a large amount of “ information ” regarding 
other charges that might be prefaced by the 
reporter’s stock phrase, we are credibly in- 
formed,” but when facts are sought this infor- 
mation proves to be of a decidedly hazy character. 
Of the delegates to the General Conference there 
seems to he practical unanimity that Dr. Lewis 
| Ourts, of the Book Concern, and Dr. Bristol, of 
will receive nearly every ballot, I 
to claim sufficient space for the 





names of all others who are “ prominently men- 
tioned ” as candidates. 
* * 

The protests against the selection by 
those in authority at Northwestern University 
of Lyman Abbott as Commencement speaker 
have at last moved the editor of the Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate, Dr. Edwards, to publish 
ina recent issue of his paper a two-column edito- 
rial under the title cf ‘‘ Methodist Schools, Evo- 
lution, ete.” The burden of this editorial is 
that the criticisms that have been made on the 
selection of Dr. Abbott as Commencement 
speaker have injured the University. ‘“ The 
lecture itself,” Dr. Edwards says, “ has not done 
half the harm that has been done by some breth- 
ren who have not adequately weighed their crit- 
ical words since the lecture was delivered.” In 
a forcible and generous tribute to the University 
it is urged that “no level-headed Methodist 
should aim a weapon st its life.” All those, 
then, who have protested against what they re- 
gard as a great mistake, and for love of Meth- 
odism and the best interests of the institution 
itself have voiced their protests, are to be re- 
garded as the troublers of Israel. It is always 
thus. Officials who falter are not to be rebuked 
because they represent the “ institution.” All 
critics of the management must be regarded as 
enemies. Has it occurred to those who are so 
eager to defend the University that those who 
criticise the present management are not indit- 
ferent to the University’s success ? They would 
be false friends did they not speak out against a 
policy which they believe to be injurious. 

It does not reassure those who believe that a 
mistake was made to be told at this late hour 
that Dr. Abbott was selected only after other 
persons had refused an invitation, and that his 
theme came only in time to be printed in the 
program. Why was not this explanation made 
immediately after the lecture was given? It 
was well known that many of the best friends 
of the church and the University felt that a 
grave wrong had been done. The secular papers 
represented several of our prominent pastors as 
taking strong ground against the lecture. A well- 
known ethical culture lecturer came out with a 
two-column article ridiculing Dr. Abbott’s 
views on evolution, calling special atteption to 
bis conflict with the cardinal doctrines of the 
faith as held by Methodists, and closing with 
the suggestive exclamation: “‘ Shades of Wesley 
and Whitefield!” Yet the authorities of the 
University have no word of protest against 
Dr. Abbott's teachings — nothing but the lame 
excuse, nearly two months after the delivery of 
the lecture, and then brought out doubtless only 
after a vigorous criticism by one of our Bishops 
at Des Plaines camp-meeting, that ‘‘ His theme 
was not named until it was sent, a few days be- 
fore Commencement.” It might be suggested 
that the telegraph is still in use in this country; 
and,as Dr. Abbott has, on the authority of the 
editor of the Northwestern Advocate, “ a large 
barrel of manuscripts on other subjects,” it 
would have been quite proper for the University 
authorities to have suggested another theme. 
However, it is quite probable that all concerned 
concladed, as Dr. Edwards says he would have 
done had he been in authority, “ to welcome the 
speaker and to risk that very theme in his 
hands.” 

The editorial attempts to justify not only the 
University management, but also Dr. Abbott’s 
lecture, by a defence of his views as published 
in his book on “ Christianity and Evolution.” 
But the lecture was on “ Evolution and Relig- 
ion,” and not “ Evolution and Christianity,’’ as 
the editorial states — an excusable mistake, as 
Dr. Edwards says he did not hear the lecture in 
question. Dr. Edwards says “it is impossible 
to neglect or reject the acceptance of Christian 
evolution as a working hypothesis.”’ I should 
like to commend to those who imagine they 
must have a “‘ working hypothesis” for the 
origin of all things the following words from an 
address delivered less than a year ago by the 
Marquis of Salisbury before the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science: “ Sucha 
line of reasoning is utterly out of place in 
science. Weare under no obligation to find a 
theory if the facts will not provide a sound one.” 
Dr. Abbott had not one fact to add to the undi- 
gested mass of conjecture which has been before 
us these twenty years. The editorial informs us 
that the lecturer “sought to win the possible 
skeptics in his audience toward the truth as it 
is in Christ.” It seemed to many that his chief 
aim was to hold up to ridicule some of the 
doctrines of our faith. Dr. Edwards’ editorial 
will hardly be accepted as a final settlement of 
the question. Let those responsible for the 
lecture confess their mistake, repudiate the false 
teaching of the lecturer, and give to the church 
an assurance of the University’s loyalty to the 
spirit and teachings of Methodism, and the 
past will be forgotten. Charges of “ narrow- 
ness ” against those who feel outraged by this 
lecture will hardly avail to bring about that 
peace to which the editor of the Northwestern 
refers. 


* * 


I notice the reply over the signature of Hon. 

mn Lunt—clarissimum nomen — to my 

letter of June 26, regarding certain statements 
which concerned Northwestern University. It 
may be proper to refer some time in the future 
to this reply in detail. At present I shall take 
space only to consider in the briefest manner 
the question that has been raised concerning 
the changed spirit of the University. Mr. Lunt 
says that “to exercise such control as might 
meet the views of your correspondent would 
require a complete change in the policy of the 
University, necessitating a law excluding.every 


applicant who declines to be governed by the 
rules of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
The first part of the paragraph I fully endorse; 
the last part is a non sequitur, that no reason- 
able person would accept. A Methodist univers- 
ity should be loyal to the spirit and genius of 
Methodism. While students may not be disci- 
plined for violating the rules of the church, the 
authorities should, in the spirit of a devout, 
sensible Methodist pastor, seek to win such 
persons to an earnest life. Methodists some- 
times violate these rules, but no pastor thinks of 
justifying himself for neglect of sincere per- 
sonal appeals on the ground that the rules are a 
dead letter. Such a“ policy ” would undoubt- 
edly discourage the attendance of some students, 
but there are not a few who still hold to the 
opinion that a spiritual atmonphere and a few 
hundred students are above comparison with 
the thousands whose environment suggests that 
the chief end of an education is to learn how to 
shuffle a pack of cards, to gracefully swing in 
the latest imported waltz, or to occupy a box at 
the theatre. It is not quite an answer to assert 
that the young ladies at the Woman’s Hall are 
not permitted to dance in the parlors, that the 
chapel service has been “‘ enriched and beauti- 
fied,” that ‘ a special course of University ser- 
mons on Christian evidences’ bas been pro- 
vided, and that a “settlement” is sustained 
“in one of the neglected wards of Chicago,” 
Let us have the assurance that from the presi- 
dent down every one concerned with the train- 
ing of the young men and women is earnest in 
his efforts to save the souls as well as the minds 
of his students, and is cheerfully loyal to the 
spirit of evangelical Christianity as interpreted 
by the best life of Methodism, and it will go 
further than pages of citations regarding courses 
of Bible study, ornate chapel services, university 
sermons and the like, Such an assurance should 
be the more insisted upon in view of the well- 
defined attitude of many members of both the 
faculty and the board of trustees — men like 
Professor H. F. Fisk, principal of the Academy, 
whose pame is the very synonym of uncompro- 
mising loyalty and devotion to the highest 
ideals and character. Dr, Fisk’s administration 
— I almost hesitate to mention his name lest it 
may embarrass him — is not only an interpreta- 
tion of the meaning and purpose of education, 
but a perfect demonstration, if demonstration 
is needed, that highest success is not incompat- 
ible with a firm adherence to Methodist princi- 
ples and polity. 
. 

A new church is to be built on the South Side 
in the vicinity of Washington Park. It will 
take the place of the present Washington Park 
and Kenwood churches, and will be, if con- 
structed and supported as its friends have 
planned, the most prominent church in Chicago 
Methodism. It will bear the name of the holy 
St. James, and will doubtless be a fitting me- 
morial of the great Apostle. Six of the wealth- 
lest Methodists in the city— two bankers, a 
prominent lay evangelist,a music publisher, a 
well-known packer, and a manufacturer of gen- 
tlemen’s furnishing goods — representing an ag- 
gregate wealth of about eight millions of dol- 
lars, are pledged to the support, of the new en- 
terprise. Clark Street Church, which has a 
large revenue from the rent of offices in the 
down-town district, and which has generously 
aided a large number of struggling churches all 
over the city, has made the munificent offering 
of $26,000 to put the St. James enterprise on its 
feet. It can be confidently stated that with so 
large a donation and with the financial backing 
already named the church will surely go for- 
ward to a speedy completion. 

* ° 

A month ago, at the regular meeting of the 
Epworth Club, Mr. David D. Thompson, of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, spoke on the 
labor question, citing many interesting facts 
concerning the relation of early Methodism to 
English labor and labor reform. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, a State inspector, addressed the Club on 
‘* Child Labor in Lilinois.” At the meeting held 
this month, Rev. O. M. Stuart, D. D., assistant 
editor of the Northwestern, gave a delightful 
talk on ‘Florence,’’ followed by a social hour. 
The Club will give another excursion to Mil- 
waukee, on the “Christopher Columbus,” on 
Tuesday, Aug. 27, for the benefit of Epworth 
House, 

* 7 

The Epworth League Assembly, which has 
just closed at Lake Bluff, was the most success- 
ful meeting .of the kind ever held on those 
grounds. There is considerable talk of the 
grounds passing into the hands of the League 
at no distant day. 
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For a pure Volonial design, having pro- 
jecting pillars and full mantel and Over- 
mantel complete, there is nothing that can 
equal this pattern at only $13. 

The Mantel proper is of unusual height 
with a very commanding frieze, and with 
two detached pillars, fluted, having plain 
capitals and solid plinths, 

The Mantel-top is of graceful design, and 
curves forward in the centre and at each 
end. Above it rises the Over-mantel, with 
square flutod pilasters and over 
molded top. The mirror is unusually wide, 
and goes far to heighten the effect of the 
mantel in any room. 

At our price of $13 we supply both man- 
tel and overmantel (with mirror complete), 
executed in whitewood, and finished ready 
to stain or paint. It is a great bargain. 
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THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 


Anna, New Orleans.— For some time I have been 
—— with dyspepsia and constipation. What shall 1 
e 








Take Gastrine, a teaspoonful three times aday, 
after meals. Twice a week take two teaspoon- 
fuls of Natrolithic Salts, in a tumbler of water, 
@ half-hour before breakfast. 


Charles W. W., 8t. Louis. — Am troubled with eczema. 
Please advise. 


Take Thyroidine, extract of the thyroid 
one agg three-drop doses, twice daily, for two 
months. 


8. B. M., Pittsburg.—Am almost prostrated with 
nerv Very ipated. Please state remedy. 
* Take Cerebrine, extract of the brain, in five- 
drop doses, three times daily, on the tongue, for 
two months. A dose of Natrolithic Salts twice 
a week, before breakfast. 





H., Yonkers, N. Y.—I have had a severe illness that 
has left me with a weak heart. Will any of your reme- 
dies help me ? 

Take Cardine, extract of the heart, in three- 
drop doses, on the tongue, twice daily. 


George, New York. — Send full name; will ad- 


vise by mail. 
W. T. PARKER, M. D. 
Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co. 


THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain, MEDULLINE, 
From the nal rd. CARDINE, From the 
Heart, TE NE, OVARINE, THYROIDINE, 
Dose, 5 Drops. Price, two Drachma, $1.25. 

GASTRINE. 
A new and valuable — for Dyspepsia, $1.25. 
fFEBRICIDE PIILS 
For MALARIAL APPECTIONS, NEURALGIA and Sick Hgap- 
ACHE, 60 cents. 


For Habitual Constipation, Torpar of the Bowels and I 
o * 
action of the Liver, ” statis BO cents. 
At all Druggists, or from 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 


Send for Literature, (183) Washington, D. ©. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


Seem By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
J anagency, Write at once. 
ROOHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
Use Key furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 











The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 
Fm meng oe may things are being made and called 


The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the — is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Pri 


inter, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New Yorks 
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{HE JAPAN CONFERENCE. 


Rev. Gideoa Draper, D. D. 


assembly which convened on the lith 
ot July was the twelfth session since the 
organisation of this Conference; or, if the pre- 
vious gatherings of the Mission be included, 
the — 22— annual session of the repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
jn this Empire. 
The president this year was Bishop Walden, 
a ok a party including his wife and daugh- 
ter, left San Francisco in May, and, en route 
to Japan, spent nearly a week in Honolula in- 
the work of our church there. A 
English congregation under the able 
jeadership of Rev. H. W. Peok, a thriving mis- 
sion among the numerous Japanese who have 
peen transported to those shores, and a recently 
inaugurated work among the hitherto neglected 
German-speaking residents, attracted the Bish- 
op’s attention and enlisted his co-operation. 
Leaving the interesting little Republic newly 
fledged and struggling with the serious prob- 
jeme resulting from its peculiar conditions, 
the Bishop and his party “sailed o’er summer 
seas’ to the shores of the Island Empire of the 
Pacific, reaching here in time to see something 


of the work in and about the capital and to visit 


the southern portion also before the opening of 
the session. 

To one accustomed to the methods at home, it 
seems astonishing that in so small a Conference 
the appointments were not read until 1 P. M. on 
the tenth day. When it is considered, however, 
that much must be done in two languages, 
double records kept, and many financial matters 
preented that do not appear in Conference 
work at home, some excuse can be found for the 
unusual length. 

Bishop Walden opened the Conference with a 
most impressive sacramental service. By it our 
sentiments of Christian love and fellowship 
were deepened and all were better prepared to 
take up the business of the hour. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: H. B. Johnson, Eng- 
lish secretary, H. Yamaka, Japanese secretary; 
H. W. Swartz, U. Bessho, assistant secretaries; 
G. F. Draper, K. Nakada, statistical secretaries; 
B. R. Fulkerson, Y. Aibara, treasurers; Y. Taka- 
sugi, interpreter. 

The first half-hour of each moruing’s session 
was given to devotional services, the Bishop 
being in the chairand giving emphasis to this as 
avery important part of the day’s duties. After 
the reading of the journal, daily, the Bishop ad- 
dressed the Conference on various topics of in- 
terest and importance in a way calculated to be 
very helpful to all the preachers. “The Power 
and Scope of Prayer,” “ Church Polity and 
Government,” “The Nature of Public Wor- 
ship,” were some of the topics presented. The 
presiding elders’ reports were read in Japanese 
only, though written copies in both languages 
were put in the secretaries’ hands. The general 
tone was one of encouragement, though lament- 
ing the apparently slow advance of the cause of 
Christ during the year. The influence of 
Christianity is felt increasingly and seemingly 
out of all proportion to the number of professed 
followers of this universe-saving Christ. No 
table of statistics can show what our Lord is 
doing in Japan today. The day of ultimate tri- 
umph is not far distant, and in this triumph 
Methodism is destined to have no small share. 

Some items of special interest were before the 
Conference in view of the General Conference 
next May. On Saturday the Lay Electoral body 
chose Hon. T. Ando — formerly consul-general 
to Hawaii — as lay delegate, with Prof. E. Asa- 
da, Ph. D., of the Philander Smith Biblical In- 
stitute, as alternate. Monday morning Y. 
Honda, D. D., was elected clerical delegate by a 
vote of 36 out of 58; Rev. J. Soper, D. D., being 
chosen alternate. An earnest petition for an 
episcopal residence in Japan was enthusiastic- 
ally voted. Every one feels that our work 
in Eastern Asia needs more constant and uni- 
form supervision than is possible under the 
present plan, efficient as it is in many ways. 
Notice was given by the presiding elders of the 


, two southern districts (in Kyushiu) of a me- 


morial to be forwarded to the General Confer- 
ence praying fora division of the Vonference, 
the Kyushiu region to be formed into a Mission 
Conference. In view of this a resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 34 to 15, stating that, in the 
judgment of the Conference, the division of the 
body is premature and unwise. With reference 
to the Hamilton Amendment a resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 41, postponing the vote on 
said proposition and requesting the ensuing 
General Conference to resubmit the whole ques- 
tion in constitutional form during the next 
quadrennium. 

Ten young men were admitted into full con- 
nection and elected to deacon’s orders, and ten 
added to the list of probationers, in spite of the 
fact that the amount of aid toward pastoral sup- 
port from the Missionary Society is a fixed sam 
and every addition to the Conference roll di- 
minishes the already not too generous salaries of 
the older members. It was a splendid proof of 
their loyalty to the cause of Christ and to the 
church. 

The educational reports showed that faithful 
and efficient work was being carried on, and not 
without encouraging results, inspite of the dis- 
favor into which mission schools have fallen for 
a time, not because of inferior instruction, but 
because of the superior advantages for official ad- 
vancement from the government institutions. 
There were seven graduates from the Philander 


. Smith Biblical Institute; four from the collegi- 


ate and seven from the preparatory departments 
ot the Tokyo Anglo-Japanese College (Aoyama). 


Also four from the full, and two from thespecial, 
course of Chinzei Gakkwan (Nagasaki). 

The Conference recommended, for the further 
improvement of this important work, that the 
theological course, which includes the ancient 
languages, should be lengthened to four years. 
It also approved the plan of making the aca- 
demic department of the school at Aoyama corre- 
spond to the requirements of a government Chu 
(middle or high school), so as to obtain 
the advantages of being in line with the gov- 
ernmental system of education. 

The request for the removal of the Chinzei 
Gakkwan from Nagasaki to Kumamoto or 
Fukuoka was approved, to take place whenever 
the present school property in Nagasaki can be 
disposed of without loss. 

The report of the Publishing House showed 
commendable activity. During the year nine 
books have been issued, with a total of 4,106,350 
pages; and twenty-three new tracts, with a total 
of nearly three million pages. New and more 
commodious quarters were occupied just before 
Conference, and it would seem as though this 
agency were prepared to do more than ever be- 
fore for the evangelization of this reading 
people. The most noteworthy item in the report, 
however, was the publication of the revised 
Hymual, which has occupied a large portion of 
the time and thought of Rev. J. 0. Davison for 
the past two years. It takes first rank among 
the Christian hymn-books in Japanese. A high- 
ly commendatory resolution was offered by one 
of the Japanese preachers and unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote of the Conference, 
thanking Mr. Davison for his successful efforts. 
~ That Methodism believes in the power of the 
press is further testified by the weekly publica- 
tion entitled the Gokyo (Christian Advocate), 
issued conjointly by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the Canada Methodist Church, 
and ourown. Though still limited in circula- 
tion, it is doing a noble work, which will in- 
crease constantly as the Japanese take it more 
and more to their hearts and homes. 

To facilitate and extend this union of Meth- 
odist effort, a committee was appointed by the 
Conference to confer with similar committees 
from the other Methodist bodies, to devise 
means for united effort in publishing and edu- 
cational work. Efficiency and economy can 
thus be increased, even though organic union 
be a thing of the indefinite future. 

The statistics are by po means uninteresting, 
though we would all like to see many of the fig- 
ures larger. Among the benevolences none is 
nearer the hearts of the church here than their 
Home Missionary Society, with one worker in 
Liu Kiu (the extreme south), and one in the 
Kurile Islands (the extreme north). Here are 
some of the items, with the gain or loss as com- 
pared with last year: — 


Gain Loss 

Probativners, 668 60 
Members, 3,371 93 
Conference members, 69 10 
Conference probat’n'rs, 19 
Local preachers, 44 10 
Baptisms, children, 7 38 
Baptisms, adults, 29% 123 
Sunday-schools, 123 6 

“ “ ach’l’ra, 6,144 739 
Churches, 42 9 


Paid for build’g, etc., 1,601.23 yen 1,028.96 yen 
Ourrent expenses, 1,489.16 407.13 
Missionary Society, 191,88 14.84 
Home Missions, 456.66 160.20 yen. 

Home Oh. Extension, 41.3% 21,67 

W. F. M. 8., 24.89 18.26 

Education, 86.59 18.71 

Pastoral support, 2,486.70 1,296,238 

Rent, 904.84 304.84 

Other collections, 1,787.23 789,94 


8. 8. expenses, $26.21 66.15 


At the conclusion of the Conference a resolu- 
tion was adopted expressive of our hearty ap- 
preciation of the painstaking work and thor- 
ough efficiency of Bishop Walden in the diffi- 
cult labors of the Conference, and praying God’s 
blessing upon him as he goes to other fields. 

The Bishop had time to make a short trip to 
the northern part of the main island before 
starting for Korea. 

Rev. H. B, Schwartz was appointed presiding 
elder of Aomori District; Kev. G. F. Draper, 
Hakodate District; Rev. I, H. Correll, Nagasaki 
District; Rev. D. 8. Spencer, Nagoya District; 
Rev. J. ©. Davison, Tokyo West District; Rev. 
8. Kurimura, Fukuoka District; Rev. 8. Mat- 
sumoto, Sendai District; Rev. 8. Ogata, Tokyo 
East District; Rev. J. G. Cleveland, Yokohama 
District. 

E. R. Fulkerson, Dean, and M. 8. Vail, Pro- 
fessor, in Chinzei Gakkwan. H. W. Swartz, 
Sendai. K. Miyama, Tokyo, Ginza. J. W. Wad- 
man, Gospel Society and publishing agent. C. 
Bishop, financial secretary and assistant pub- 
lishing agent. 8, Chappell, Second Church, 
Tokyo, Aoyama. J. Wier, Dean, B. Chappell, 
Professor, in Philander Smith Bible Institute. 
H. B. Johnson, Dean, and R. P. Alexander, Pro- 
fessor, in College, Aoyama Gakuin. J. O. Spen- 
cer, superintendent of Industrial Department, 
Aoyama Gakuin. W.S» Worden, Yokohama. 

W. F. M, 8, worker#: Aomori District — Girls’ 
School at Hiroraki, Miss Mary E. Wilson, Miss 
Alice M. Otto. Fukuoka District — Girls’ 
School, Miss L. M. Leeds, Miss Grace Tucker. 
Hakodate District — Caroline Wright Memorial 
School, Miss A. Dickerson, Miss M. 8S. Hampton, 
Miss F. E. Singer. Nagasaki District — Girls’ 
School, Miss E, Russell, Miss L. M. Kidwell, 
Miss I. E. Lee; Biblical Department, Mrs. C. 
Van Petten; supt. of Bible women, Miss J. M. 
Gheer. Nagoya District — Girls’ School, Miss 
H. 8. Alling, Miss C. A. Heaton; supt. Bible 
women, Mrs. D.8.Spencer. Sendai District — 
Mies B. J. Allen, supt. Bible women, Tokyo 
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East District — Miss M. A. Spencer, supt. Bible | 
women, Tokyo West District — Aoyama Girls’ 
Schooi, Miss R. J. Watson, Miss M. H. Russell, 
Miss J. E, Locke; Industrial Department, Miss 
L. Imhof; Miss B, J. Allen, supt. Bible women. 
Yokohama District — Girls’ School, Miss M. B. 
Griffiths, Miss M. BE. Simons. 








BRISTLING WITH ORTHODOXY. 


OME men’s orthodoxy is of so stern a char- 

acter and its predominance so marked, that 
the owners appear to their fellow Christians to 
consist of nothing but backbone and bristles. 
They bristle with orthodoxy. Such men have a 
creed that is clear cut and definite to a hair's 
breadth, The mysteries and marvels of God's 
Word are measured and weighed, sorted and 
labelled by them with a precision that is pe- 
culiar, Nothing remains to be learned or dis- 
covered. The ordinary mortal of average 
Christian capacity anxious to .the heart’s core 
to hate every false way and to know and cleave 
to the truth finds the man who bristles with or- 
thodoxy an uncomfortable companion. We do 
not take kindly to bristles, although we do like 
orthodoxy. The orderly arrangement of doc- 
trinal truths is a desideratum. Doubt and the 
devil are ubiquitous foes, and nothing will 
down them like a well-concelved, consistent 
and insistent plan of truth. This is like a long 
sea wall that defends every inch of the coast. 
By ascore of similes we could show our high 
estimation of the value of doctrines searched 
out and set in order. But there is no creed and 
no confession which contains all that is know- 
able or all that is thinkable of God and the deep 
things which He has revealed so far as human 
language can reveal them. The right pertains 
to no man to say to the thinking mind, Thus 
far and no further; or here at this confession, or 
at that compendium of doctrines, shall the 
proud waves of thy thought be stayed. We 
cannot abide the bristling man. We do not 
want to run against a quilied porcupine when- 
ever we talk about the truths of God. We 
doubt not that many a devout inquirer after 
truth has come to repudiate much sound and 
helpful doctrine because presented at the point 
of the bristles. 

The orthodox man has not always reason for 
self-complacency in the possession of his ortho- 
doxy. He may have imbibed it with his early 
material nurture. He began life in a rut and 
has never gotten out of it. It may be well that 
he did since his way is an orthodox one. He 
may have had no thought upon the subjects of 
which he prates so glibly. He may have known 
no deep struggle in his soul between one set of 
doctrines and another resulting in a well-won 
victory for the one or the other. He has not 
bought the truth with great price as have some; 
it was his native heritago. It seems clear enough 
to him, but he sees it through the ancestral eye. 

There are other good souls as orthodox as the 
man of bristles, Sheep feed on grass and pro- 
duce soft and tleecy wool, while certain other 
animals feed on products almost akin, and pro- 
duce bristles. One of these animais invites, the 
other repels. So one kind of man will win a soul 
to the rigbt way of thinking, while another will 
lead the soul to give up all thinking about the 


right way. Orthodoxy is a staff to guide, not a 
stick to eat with. It is the hed a defines 
the pleasant pastures within, and saves from per. 
ilous crag and dangerous swamp . We must 

with the man who bristles, but’ nene the less is 


it a fact that the heart is han the head, 
because only with the heart man \ belleveth unto 
righteousness, The man who = may be 


clear and well pointed on all doctrines, he ma; 
have them well defined in his head, but if they 
do not mold and make his heart, he has no more 
life or vital piety in him than there is in the 
catechism or the confession itself. These, punct- 
uated as t may be with Scripture texts, are 
inanimate t after all, a the man who 
merely knows h catechism must be placed in 
the same ne tm 

It is un unate for the cause of truth when 
its defence d ds upon the man who is persona 
ny @ heretic has become hardened 
at heart as his error was attacked by a disagree- 
able warrior. Thesym —8*8* of many atruly ortho- 
dox man has gone to —— 5 
ot good ———— simpl ay beew 
defender was offensive. uman co is such 
that it would at times prefer the — physic 
from the hand of one esteemed t the a 
ambrosial nectar from the rude eed ofa 
Orthodoxy will not go down if it is to be 1 — 
down. It becomes us all to make the truth that 
Wo Ec-sn)4u8 up qpuking 4a0-tsuib ta love 

80, and by ng 

Many a heart has been won first to the Master’s 
servants, then to the Master. Toso win men is 
wise indeed, and it is wisdom of the same kind 


that so were truth that it is pract’ y ac 

knowledged an ere one an istic 

element the peace has been . Such 

unfortunately is the manner of some preachers 

of the W: that they cannot state an axio- 

matic truth without creat a note of interro- 
jon or a full- 


r, simply because, somehow heare 
would prefer very mach to be one of the outs it 
the bristling preacher be 


be one of the ins, — New 
York Observer. 
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INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT. 


Persons desiring firat-class industrial investment 
which will pay large dividends can secure the same by 
applying to 

W. A. BAKER & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
42 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
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COLUMBIAS are the ¢ 
product of the oldest = 
and best equipped bi- # 
cycle factory in America, and are the re- 
sult of eighteen years of ‘successful 
striving to make the best bicycles in the 
R world. 1895 Columbias are lighter, F 
stronger, handsome:, more graceful V 
@ than ever—ideal machines for the use of 
8 those who desire the best that’s made. 
MARTFORD BICYCLES cost less—$30, ¥ 
$60. They are the equal of many other 
higher-priced makes, though. 
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The Family, 


A flower w my threshold laid, 
A little kindness —— unseen; 
I know not who love’s tribute paid. 
I only know that it has made 
Life’s pathway smooth, life’s borders green. 


God bless the gracious hands that e’er 
Such tender ministries essay, 
Dear hands, that help the pilgrim bear 
His load of weariness and care 
More bravely up the toilsome way. 


Oh, what a little thing can turn 
A heavy heart from sighs to song! 

A smile can make the world less ; 
word can cause the soul to burn 
With glow of heaven all night long! 


It needs not that love’s gift be great — 
Some splendid jewel of the soul 

For which a king might supplicate. 

Nay! true love’s , at love’s true rate, 
Is tithe most royal of the whole. 


, — The Churchman. 











Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Grave on thy heart each past * red-letter day !”’ 
¢ not all the sunshine of the way 
By which the Lord hath led thee; answered 


pen ers Rave 
An oye ’ unasked, strange blessings, lifted 


cares, 
ise-echoes! Thus thy life shall be 
8 Siete His love and faithfulness to thee. 


— Frances Ridley Ha 


o*s 


“You jest take hold of something and 
try. You'll find there’s always a ae 
alongside. Put vs re sails and the win 
will fill ’em.”? — A. D. T. Whitney. 

In shutting none out of our sympathy, in 

willingness to help all and to he hey 

by all, we are here begin like n 
to climb the foot-hills that to immor- 
The self-absorbed, the unsympa- 
the unloving, have lost their oe 
and are on the downward path; no lig t 
from the eternal life is refiec m their 
— room. 


Lucy La 


E 


d 


. 9 . 

It is not in vain that you are called to 
through great trials and sufferings. 
never leave you what they found you; 

sh But how you 


les of dut en od and human- 
—— —— and fault 4 
8 may leave us hard, selfish, and 


or it may lead us into the 
mypteries Providence, and into the very 
fellowship of God, — Theodore T. Munger, 
D. D. 


What though my lot is in lonely 
And my spirit behind the bars — 
All the long day I may look at the sun, 
And at ht look out at the stars, 


Dear God ! let me grow from day to day, 
Clin and sunny and bright ! 
Tho —XE in shee, Thy window is near, 
And my leaves may turn to the light, 
— Mary Mapes Dodge. 


It is only when we see what it was in Him 
that we can know what the word Rest 
means, It lies not in emotions, nor in the 
absence of emotions. It is not a hallowed 
feeling that comes over us inchurch, It is 
not something that the preacher has in his 
voice. It is not in nature, or in poetry, or 
in music — though in all these there is 
soothing. It is the mind at leisure from it- 
self, It is the perfect poise of the soul; the 
absolute adjustment of the inward man to 
the stress pi *—* things; the yo 
every emergency; the 

of assured convictions; the ternal 
; the repose of 

a heart set deep in God. It is the mood of 
the man who says, with Browning, ‘* God’s 
in His heaven, all’s well with the world.” — 

mmond, 
. ® * 

In the bottom of a lake a slender blade of 
green pushed its way up through the ooze 
and mud. By and by it touched the surface. 
The sunshine warmed it, and ita leaves 
spread out on the water. Thencame a fair 
sweet morning when the bud opened and 
became a flower, and “ = e lake as 
white and stainless as a baby’s soul, and the 
breath of it was sweeter than any per- 


J 


The flower was very glad, but soon it be- 
to : “Tam very sweet and beauti- 
28 am I out this — — 


FE 


: 
: 


no comes to see me and 
that very day 


7— 
tit 
5 sie 
fire 
5 get 
il 
les 


aa 
if 
2 
i 
: 
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which told of a loving heart. He bent 
tte -ghero y. Agbudder ran 
through it as it felt itself torn up by the 
root and lifted out of the water, and it 
fainted away. By and by it awoke, and 
now it was in a , narrow room with 
rows of beds, and in every bed a sick child. 
As the flower the children’s eyes 
turned toward it in wonder and ite perfume 
— and filled the ward. The lily at 
had found its place of usefulness and 
blessing through sacrifice. It had been 
torn yt Ae roots to become a blessing 
in the in’s ward, 
You understand my little parable. Many 


a life grows up in some obscure place and 
sighs use of the gloom and the hard 
circumstances. But at length it bursts 


into beauty, overcoming the hindrances, 
like the lily on the water. Yet it sighs be- 
cause no one sees its loveliness. It longs 
to be of use. Then one catches a glim 
of the fair young life and goes away to live 
more purely, more unselfishly. Still rises 
from the heart the sigh to do some larger 
work. God hears the sigh, and the lovely 
life is lanted — perhaps into some 
lace of service where the beauty will be a 
ediction to weary ones and where the 
gentle hands will minister to pain or sor- 
row; or per! to a place where the ala- 
baster box of love must needs be broken to 
fill a home or a community with its fra- 
grance. There are many consecrated lives 
whose sigh and prayer for usefulness have 
led to missions of self-sacrifice. — J. R. 
Miller, D. D. 








A CUP OF COLD WATER. 
Elizabeth Cheney. 


“* Saviour, Thy dying love Thou gavest me, 

Nor would I aught withhold, dear Lord, from 

Thee,’ ” 
ATE ALLEN hummed the tune softly 
as she swayed to and fro in a ham- 
mock in a shady corner of the piazza. She 
was in the exalted mood in which she had 
returned from the League prayer-meeting 
the night before. It had been a most in- 
spiring meeting, and Kate, while listening 
to the eloquent address from a talented 
young clergyman who was visiting at the 
parsonage, had experienced, with many 
others, a rise in the temperature of her 
religious zeal and devotion. She said at 
the gate to Mrs. Ripley, her Bible-class 
teacher, who had walked home with her, — 

“ Ohrist never seemed so real and so 
beautiful to me as He does tonight, and I 
want to do something for Him.” 

** Don’t look too long nor too far for the 
* something,’ Kate,” said Mrs. Ripley, as 
she bade her good-night. 

Kate had gone about her light part in the 
household tasks the next morning dreaming 
of some great sacrifice that she might 
perform for the Master; and as she sat 
down for her piano practice, her hands 
dropped idly upon the keys, and her face 
took on a look of rapt and blissful med- 
itation. 

Tt was Bridget’s afternoon out; Mrs. Allen 
had an engagement at the church; Gypsey, 
Kate’s younger sister, had been invited to 
join a sailing party; so it fell to Kate to 
remain at home, for the family never left 
Aunt Lavina alone. If any one had told 
the Allens that they were not kind to Aunt 
Lavina, they would have resentea it bit- 
terly; but the fact is, her illness had long 
| been an old story to them, and they waited 
upon her with a joyless haste as if they 
were doing their duty and would be glad to 
be through with it and off to some more 
congenial task. 

Aunt Lavina was one of those proud, 
sensitive souls, to whom had come that 
keen martyrdom of being a burden to 
others. For years she had been obliged to 
accept the services of unloving and reluc- 
tant hands, She had learned to make as 
little trouble as possible, ‘‘ to expect less 
rather than more,” to suppress all the 
small whims and fancies of an invalid, and 
to content herself in that her room was 
neatly kept and her meals were on time. 
Her bedroom opened by a French window 
upon that corner of the piazza where Kate’s 
hammock hung. The afternoon was so 
sultry that Kate was quite willing to remain 
at home. Aunt Lavina heard the gentle, 
rhythmical creaking of the hammock, and 
disliked to ask for the drink of water for 
which she longed. 


“ * Some work of love begun, 
Some deed of kindness done, 
Something for Thee,’ ” 


sung Kate dreamily. She made a pretty 
picture of ease as she lay there in her fresh, 
cool, muslin gown and white ribbons. 

“Who knows but I may be a deaconess, 
or perhaps a foreign missionary?” thought 
she, thrilling with the completeness of her 
self-sacrifice. 

“ Katharine!» came a _ feeble voice 
through the open window. Kate was not 
quite sure that she heard the call, and it 
was repeated. The girl’s brow contracted 
with a frown, and there was an undertone 








of irritation in her voice as she presented 
herself at the window and said, — 

“ What is it?” 

Aunt Lavina’s thirst had become positive 
tortare. 

* Some water, please, dear. I’m so sorry 
to trouble you!” 

Kate turned without a word, and went 
out into the kitchen. The fire had énly just 
gone out, and the room was unbearably 
warm. The water-pail stood in its usual 
place. Kate knew that it had been freshly 
filled at lunch time two hoars before, and 
that the water was now hardly palatable. 
The well, however, was on the south side of 
the house, and quite a little distance off in 
an unshaded spot. 

*T guess this will do, ’’ said Kate, aud she 
picked up an old stone china cup with a 
nick in it, which usually stood there, filled 
it from the insipid contents of the pail, and 
started for the invalid’s room. 

Just then Mrs. Ripley’s words flashed 
across her mind: ‘ Don’t look too long nor 
too far for the ‘ something,’ Kate.” 


The girl stopped in the middle of the 


kitchen floor. A crimson flush overspread 
her face. If Jesus Christ had asked her for 
a drink of water, would she have offered 
this to Him? Yet this stale water in the 
old, coarse, cracked cup was for His lips, 
for Aunt Lavina was one of His very own! 
“Something for Thee!” Her lips curled 
at her meanness, even while her eyes filled 
with quick, sorrowful tears, She took her 
garden hat from its nail, emptied the water- 
pail, and carried it out to the well. She 
felt the flerce heat of the sun with delight, 
and filling the pail with the ice-cold, spark- 
ling water, she rinsed and refilled it and 
returned to the house. Then she went to 
the china-closet and selected a aainty 
bread-and-butter plate with a border of 
forget-me-nots, and took down one of the 
fragile cut- glass tumbiers from the precious 
half-dozen that Cousin Beth’ had given to 
Mrs. Allen last Ohristmas. Nothing was 
too good for the Master. Her hand trem- 
bled as she filled the gleaming glass, set it 
on the plate, and started again for the sick- 
room, The invalid noted the pretty things 
in Kate’s hands with a strange thrill of 
delight, and reached out eagerly for the 
water. 

‘* How delicious! How refreshing! ’’ she 
said, softly; and it was not alone her burn- 
ing thirst that was relieved, but something 
in Kate’s eyes of love and pity went right 
to Aunt Lavina’s poor, parched heart “ like 
the gentle rain from heaven.” It was easy 
then for Kate to see that the pillows needed 
to be re-arranged, and the window-shade 
to be drawn down a little. She also thought 
of the great masses of sweet peas growing 
by the east porch. Strange how no one had 
thought to give Aunt Lavina a bouquet 
that summer. It did not take the swift 
young fingers long to cull a cluster of the 
beautiful fowers, and to place them in a 
vase on the small stand beside the bed. 

‘Why, Katharine!” said Aunt Lavina, 
in gentile, grateful surprise, that smote upon 
Kate’s soul like a sharp blow, 

Kate looked at the patient eyes, the thin, 
suffering face, and saw as by a great light 
how Aunt Lavina had been left out of their 
hearts. Her thoughts had been traversing 
sea and land for some work for her Lord, 
while a service worthy of angels lay witbin 
her door. She did not speak of the past to 
the invalid, nor of the future, but the 
Master heard the voice of her spirit saying 
with humble joy: *‘ Lo! glad I come, to do 
Thy will, O God!” and Aunt Lavina heard 
a word that gave her a fresh surprise: — 

Pyvo lots of time today, auntie. Shall I 
read to you awhile?” 


New Haven, Conn. 








THE NEW WOMAN. 


HEN a phrase previously unknown sud- 
denly appears in print,and is often 
heard in conversation, it becomes in order to ask 
what it means. How shall we precisely define 
so nebulous a being as the new woman? For 
nebulous she certainly is, melting away into 
thin vapor when one demands of her who and 
what she is, whence she hails, and where she is 
going. Among the thousands and tens of 
thousands who jostle us as we walk on the 
crowded highway, which is the new woman, 
and what business has she in the path, and 
whither is she leading those who follow in her 
wake? 

The new woman is popularly supposed to bea 
woman of liberal education and advanced ideas, 
@ woman prepared to maintain her rights and 
claim her privileges,and make and keep a fair 
standing-ground for herself in whatever field 
she chooses to exploit her convictions or exert 
her abilities. She is supposed to look witha 
certain disfavor on domesticity, to go about 
with a chipon her shoulder among old-fash- 
ioned people who fancy that a woman's natural 





— — 
— — 
sphere isin the aarrow world of home, 

new woman, we learn incidentally, cares little 
for marriage, regarding it as an incident in life 
but proudly,holding herself above the oid stupid 
notion that love and matrimony ure 
points in the destiny of her sex. She is said to 
be opposed to herself on the altar ot 
childhood, and to look with Pitiful scorn on th 
mother of a half-dozen boys and giris, What. 
evera man may do, this product of fin de sidcle 
fancy is said to insist upon doing, setting her 
feet firmly down on the antiquated 

which once obtained—the myth of the 

of the weaker to protection by the stronger, of 
the adoration of the mother as the most blessed 
of all women on the earth, of the queenly dig. 
nity of her who rules the home and keeps 
alight the fire on the hearth. 

Our question is where to find this 
so glibly described and discussed, but so elusive 
when she is sought? She is absent trom our 
drawing-rooms, where today, as in former years, 
gracious matrons and fascinating maidens im. 
part to society the ease, the flavor, the Sweetness, 
which makes the intercourse of well-bred peo. 
ple with one another equally reposetul and 
stimulating. 

She is not to be discovered in the innumerable 
professions and trades which women have made 
their own, from the pulpit to the printing- 
office. The woman doctor, albeit an excellent 
physician, is as womanly as our mother Eve, 
and one seeks in vain for novelty in the woman 
professor, artist, minister, clerk, type-writer, 
journalist, or woman engaged in any avocation 
known to the utility of the hour, Purely woman- 
ly under the student’s cap or gown, or under 
the frills and flutings of the beautifully ar. 
rayed débutante, our women of the hour are 
just what their mothers and grandmothers were 
—sincere, single-hearted, straightforward, im- 
pulsive, emotional, self-denying, lovable, ten- 
derly loving beings. ‘“‘God Almighty made 
them to match the men,’ and until He unmakes 
them they are unlikely to change in any very 
important particular. 

The new woman has not yet been seen in the 
great farm land which lies beyond the cities, 
where in quiet neighborhoods, amid serenities 
and silences, life keeps its tranquil pace. Nor is 
she visible in the beautiful Southern country, 
where women of gentle presence and soft man- 
mer and honeyed speech rule inflexibly the 
kingdom into which they were born, the men of 
their families always their devoted knights and 
most courteous servitors. 

Go where we will, the new woman exists only 
in imagination; or if perhaps here and theres 
woman aspire to wearing the name, she finds it 
impossible to live up to it, surrendering at dis- 
cretion the moment a genuine man falls in love 
with her. The new woman will never be bride 
at the altar, or mother cradling babe, or teacher 
in the school-room, or modiste fashioning a 
gown, or belle of society, or anything else win- 
some and queenly; for the woman we have al- 
ways known satisfactorily fulfille all the de- 
mands made on womanhood in every relation 
here indicated. — Marper’s Bazar. 








About Women. 


— The widow of the late Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton is to have a pension of $500 a year in 
recoguition of his service to literature. 


—— Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, of San 
Francisco, has gone to Chicago to assist Miss 
Jane Addams in the management of Hull House, 
the social settlement fastitution. 


—— The alumne of Wellesley College are plan- 
ning to honor their former president, Miss 
Helen Shafer, by a memorial in the form of an 
endowment of a chair of mathematics. 


—— Miss Margaret Greenway McClelland, the 
novelist, died, on Aug. 2,at her home in Vir- 
ginia. She was the author of “Old Ike’s Mem- 
ories” (a volume of verse), and the novels 
“ Princess,” “ Oblivion,” “ A Self-Made Man,” 
“Jean Monteith,” “Mme. Silva,” “ Manitou 
Island,” “Burkett’s Lock,” “A Nameless 
Novel,” “ Broad Uaks,”’ “St. John’s Wooing,” 
and “ The Old Post-Road.” 


——An exchange says: “Miss Richards, 
daughter of the governor of Wyoming, is an 
example of the new woman as she should be. 
She is her father’s most efficient private secre- 
tary,and when he is called away from Chey- 
enne the entire affairs of the executive are left 
in her hands. Such is the confidence of the 
governor in his nineteen-year-old daughter. 
She was educated at an Eastern college, under- 
stands all about housekeeping, and is equally 
well acquainted with the affairs of the office of 
the executive. Her father trusts her to prepare 
the most important state papers.” 


— Mrs. H. ©. Cosgrove, of Joplin, Mo., is 
said to be one of the most successful dealers in 
mines and real estate in the world, although she 
is a tiny woman with the quietest and most win- 
ning ways. Lately Mrs. Cosgrove has organized 
a mining company composed entirely of women. 
It has a woman’s name — the “ Helen Mar Min- 
ing and Investment Company.” It is officered 
by women, and its stock is held by women, and 
one of the mines on its extensive and valuable 
possession is called “The New Woman.” While 
this idea of a company solely composed of 
women is a novelty, the succesful woman miner 
is an established fact in that region; one woman 
receives $800 per week in royalties from her 
mines, and she superintends all prospecting 
herm lf. — Woman’s Journul. 
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~ Our League Scrap-Book. 


F 

S Nature’s Green Opiate. 

Jn some parte of New Mexico there grows a 
‘grass which produces a somniferous effect on 

the animals that graze upon it. Horses, after 
eating the grass, in nearly all cases, sleep stand- 

"jpg, While cows and sheep almost invariably lie 
down. It has occasionally happened that trav- 
elers have stopped to allow horses to feed in 
, where the grass grows pretty thickly, and 
the animals have had time to eat a considerable 
quantity before its effects manifested them- 
selves. In such cases horses have gone to sleep 
op the road, and it is hard to arousethem. The 
effect of the grass passes off in an hour or two, 
and no bad results have ever been noticed on 
account it. Cattle on the ranches frequently 
come upon patches of this grass, where they 
feed for perhaps half an hour, and then fall 
asleep for an hour or more, when they wake up 
and start feeding again. The program is re- 
peated perhaps a dozen times, until thirst 
obliges them to go to water. Whether, like the 
poppy, the grass contains opium, or whether its 
sleep-producing property is due to some other 
substance, 1s not known, — Pittsburg Dispatch. 





Total Depravity. 


The bringing up of three mischievous boys, 
whose ages range from five to eleven years, is not 
the easiest task in the world, and good Mrs. Rog- 
ers in Buffalo recently found out one more rea- 
son to fix her in the belief that inanimate things 
are not the only class of objects subject to total 
depravity. She had had placed in the attic of 
the house a barrel of russet applee, which were not 
quite ripe, and which the boys had been partic- 
ularly warned not toeat. Imagine Mrs. Rogers’ 
surprise, one rainy day, when she came up to 
the attic to get some clothes from a trunk, and 
found around her three boys suspicious-looking 
apple cores! 

At their mother’s approach twoof the boys 
assumed an attitude of mutual devotion; bat 
the third, a little distance off, lay on his stom- 
ach, contentedly munching an apple, and ap- 
parently paying no attention to his mother’s 
entrance. 

“Jack! Henry! 
mother, reproachfully. 
doing? And those apples! 
not to touch them ?”’ 

“Ob, yes, mamma,” replied Jack, the eldest, 
as he took his arms from around his brother’s 
neck; “but this is Scripture playing. We’re 
acting the Garden of Eden. Willie and I are 
Adam and Eve, and Henry over there is the ser- 
pent trying to lead us to our downfall by 
showing us how good the apples are.’’ 

Vhe mother had some difficulty in keeping her 
face straight, but finally she replied, as sternly 
as she could under the circumstances: ‘ But 
you two have also been eating those apples. I 
see as many as ten apple cores around here.” 

“Oh, yeth,” returned Willie, the youngest, 
witha lisp. “We have all been taking turnth 
being the therpent.” — Zpworth Herald. 


Willie!” exclaimed their 
* What ever are you 
Haven’t I told you 





Paths. 


The path that leads to a Loaf of Bread 
Winds through the Swamps of Toil 

And the path that leads to a Suit of Clothes 
Goes through the flowerless soil. 

And the path that leads to a Loaf of Bread 

And a Suit of Clothes is hard to tread. 


And the path that leads toa House of Your 
Ow 


2D 
* Climbs over the bowldered hills; 
And the paths that lead to a Bank Account 
Are swept by the blast that kills. 
But the man who starts in the paths today 
In the Lazy Hills may go astray. 
In the Lazy Hills are trees to shade 
By the dreamy Brooks of Sleep, 
Ana the rollicking River of Pleasure laughs 
And gambols down the steep. 
But when the blasts of winter come 
The brook and the river are frozen dumb. 


Then woe to those in the Lazy Hills 

When the blasts of winter moan 

Who strayed from the path to a bank Ac- 
count 

And the path to a House of Their Own! 

These paths are hard in the summer heat, 

But in winter they lead to a snug retreat. 


— 8. W. Foss, in Silver Oross. 


We May Misjudge. 

I heard Robert McIntyre tell an incident as 
follows: — 
“ While traveling in the Orient, in company 
with several others, we drove up toa beautiful 
spring on the roadside. Three or four boys 
were standing there with gourds in hand, and 
they immediately began to pass water to our 
company; and when we all had bad water, I 
pitched a quarter of a dollar out on the ground, 
and the four boys began to scramble. One of 
the boys, smaller than the others, was strug- 
gling with all his might to get hold of the oil- 
ver, and the scramble was prolonged and fierce. 
Finally the small boy got hold of the quarter, 
and, as his companions tried to wrench it from 
him, I watched his face, and I called the atten- 
tion of my companions to it, There was writ- 
ten upon it the demon of avarice and greed, such 
as I never saw before. I said,‘ Can it be that 
one so young is so completely possessed of the 
. devil of greed?’ But the little fellow held on 
to the money. 
“ We drove on up into the town near by, and 
the face of the boy haunted me. We were sit- 
ting in front of the hotel,and I saw the same 
boy pass by. He bed a paper sack in bis hand. 


more of that boy.’ I saw him go into a cottage 
near by. I went immediately over to the cot- 
tage,and,in answer to my knock, some one 
said, ‘Come in!’ I pushed open the door, and 
the little fellow was standing by the bed of his 
sick mother,and he was taking oranges from 
the sack and saying: ‘Mamma, I heard you say 
this morning that you wanted some oranges 80 
bad, and I went to the spring and waited there 
for some persons to stop and ask for water; and 
when we gave water to a company of gentlemen, 
one of them pitched a quarter on the ground. 
The other boys were larger than I was, but I 
straggied, and I got the money to buy my sick 
mother the oranges.’ As he looked at his sick 
mother and ministered to her wants he had the 
face of an angel.”’ 

Thus we see that appearances are often deceiv- 
ing. May welearn this lesson from the inci- 
dent — that we should know the motive before 
we judge the act, — 8. P.J., in Hxchange. 


Little Weights. 


The superintendent of a large retail store in 

New York, while talking to a friend one day, 

said: — 

“It is not always the most industrious or in- 

telligent salesmen who succeed in our business. 

Sometimes a peculiarity of speech or manner 

will make them distasteful to customers. Note 

that young man who is selling towels, for ex- 

ample. He is too familiar. He leans over the 

counter, and whispers as if he were the confiden- 

tial friend of every woman who buys a napkin. 
He means only to urge his wares, but ladies do 
not like it. They will not be served by him 
again. I shall probably be forced to discharge 
the poor fellow, though he means well.” 

A trustee of one of our colleges was asked why 
Professor Blank was held in comparatively light 
esteem an a teacher. ‘ He is a learned man, accu- 
rate and earnest in his teaching,’’ said the in- 
quirer, ‘‘ and an honorable gentleman. Yet in- 
terior men are advanced in general esteem, while 
he remains just where he began ten years ago.” 
“ There is but one cause for his failure,” was 
the reply, his untidy habits. How can it be 
otherwise with a man who comes on the plat- 
form with soiled linen, a greasy coat and black 
finger-nails ? He looks likea tramp. Good and 
wise as he is, he does not command the respect 
of the students.” 

Dr. Weir Mitchell in a lecture to nurses said 
that competent, earnest women sometimes fall 
in the sick-room because of some peculiarity of 
habit which renders them unpleasant to their 
patients. Among these was the use of perfumes. 
No well-bred persons will carry about a scent 
which may ve offensive to half the people whom 
they meet. 

Men and women in every department of life 
find their usefulness impaired by some little 
habit often unconsciously acquired. A sensible, 
friendly woman finds that her companions, after 
a few moments’ conversation with her, look 
bored and manages to leave her. She is wounded 
and perplexed. No one has told her that she has 
an annoying habit of talking only about herself, 
or of giggling at the end of each sentence, 
which wearies the most patient listener. 

A clergyman of piety and much talent was 
unpopular in every parish over which he had 
charge, because of his brusque, harsh manner of 
speaking. 

Such little weights have burdened and hin- 
dered usefulness and success in many a human 
life. — Youth’s Companion. 





The Difference. 


With ulster buttoned close around her girlish 
figure, cheeks made rosy by the cutting wind 
and eyes bright and resolute in spite of sharp 
snowflakes, the Little Teacher climbed sturdily 
up the long white hill. Home lay at the top. 
Janoary it was. Half way through the school 
year! Stubborn little men had been lovingly 
won over, silent babies started on the path to 
womanhood, and still the daily battles went on. 
Bravely met, though not always conquered, The 
lesson of today’s defeat meant but renewed 
courage and greater zeal for tomorrow. 

Half way up the hill, and the hail beat re- 
morselessliy against her form now bending 
slightly to meet it. But home was not far. 
Nearing a handsome stone house, surrounded, 
except in front, by low bending pines, she raised 
her head to return a cheery nod and smile from 
the great plate window. The face within was 
framed in waves of hair and beard almost as 
snowy a8 the embroidered curtains through 
which it peered. 


“ Poor old squire, how sad for him to sit there 
idle, , Waiting for life to cease!’ She 
shuddered. “How dreary! One should be so 


lad when life is all before one. Sweet, glad 
fite with its spring full of birds and song, and 
summer with sunshine and harvest. OL, the 
os just living and toiling even in a storm, 
w one is not old! I must tell my love to- 
night when he comes how giad I am that we are 


* 

with these ha thoughts lighting her 
face, she had hed her pote and turned the 
key admitt: warmth and good cheer. 


But what of him, that aged squire, long “laid 
” as we are wont to say? “Poor young 

t , life and all its struggles before her. Go- 
ing each trial and tem ion. Who 
her? here will be 
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Wittle Folks. 


WHAT WILFRED WON. 
Edith M. Norris. 


66 HA! aha! At last here’s the very 
thing I’ve been wishing for —an 
invitation to visit Aunt Alicia,” and Wil- 
fred waved a letter triumphantly above his 
head. 

“Tf you read the letter carefully, Wil- 
fred,” said a young lady who sat by the 
window embroidering, “you will see that 
the invitation is for ‘one of the children; ’ 
and, according to your own arrangement, 
the next invitation belongs to Lilian.” 
“Now that’s all very well, Annt Wini- 
fred; but how can a fellow give up such a 
chance? Why, just think of the boating, 
and the ponies, and — oh, heaps of things! ” 
“T think perhaps Lily might enjoy those 
pleasures as fully as you would,” said Aunt 
Winifred, quietly. 

“Oh, girls don’t care much for anything 
but doll-dressing, anyway,” answered the 
boy. 

“Don’t deceive yourself, Wilfred. Lily 
is extremely fond of all out-door amuse- 
ments, andis very much attached, besides, 
to your cousins Laura and Gertrude.” 

“ Well, I can take this turn, and she may 
have the two following ones,’’ persisted the 
boy. 

** So you said when the invitation for the 
Niagara trip came — and you went to Niag- 
ara while Lily stayed quietly at home; I 
dare say you can induce Lilian to forego 
even this great pleasure, but do you think 
it fairor honest even to suggest such a 
thing?”’ 

It was not often that his Aunt Winifred 
took this tone with Wilfred. She entered 
into all his sports and pleasures, but she 
was sorry to see that the over-indulgence 
ofa fond mother was likely to lead this 
otherwise noble boy into paths of selfish- 
ness and self-indulgence. For Wilfred 
was honest and truthful and usually obedi- 
ent, though full of courage and spirit. 
There was silence for a few moments, 
and then the boy said: — 

‘* Honest, Aunt Winifred? Why, mam- 
ma said I might have the first choice be- 
cause Iam the eldest—she said so when 
she first opened the letter.” 

“That you should always be first because 
you are the eldest is poor logic, Wilfred,” 
and Aunt Winifred laughed, “Don’t you 
think Bertie Carew would fare rather worse 
than he does if every one followed the 
same reasoning ?”’ 

Wilfred colored. Bertie was the minis- 
ter’s eighth and youngest son, and his 
seven brothers were his devoted slaves. 

“My dear boy, you must not think me 
unkind, but I want you to grow into just 
such a good man as was your father. He 
would not have liked to see his son ungen- 
tlemanlike and selfish.”’ 

“ Ungentlemanlike, Aunt Winnie?” 

“Yes, my dear boy. A true gentleman is 
considerate of the feelings of others; he 
protects those weaker or younger than 
himself — he could not wrong them. There 
isa higher point of view, Wilfred, which 
forbids those who would be soldiers of the 
Cross to do to others what they would not 
like to suffer. Put yourself in Lilian’s 
place, and think it over, Wilfred.” 

Aunt Winifred left the room and ascend- 
ed the stairs to her own room. She 
thought she heard a sob as she passed her 
small niece’s door, and she rapped. 

“ That you, auntie ?” said a doleful little 
voice. ‘ Come in.” 

Lily, a pretty girl of eleven, was curled 
up on a lounge, and lifted a swollen, tear- 
stained face to greet Aunt Winnie. 

“ Why, girlie, April showers in May! 
What can be the matter ?”’ 

“Oh! I don’t know — just everything, 
Aunt Winnie. Mamma was going to take 
me with her to the lake this afternoon — 
there is the T cart at the door now; but 
Wilfred wanted to sail his boat, so he has 
gone; and oh, auntie! Ido want to go to 
Aunt Alicia’s, and it really is my turn.” 

“ T know it, dear; and if Wilfred asks you 
to give it up, you must tell him you really 
want to go very much.” 

“‘ Wilfred won’t like it — and I should feel 
so selfish. I wish I could go and not have 
to feel so.”’ 

“ But you help to make Wilfred selfish, 
Lily, dear, by giving up to him every time. 
Now dry your eyes. I am going on a jaunt, 
and you shall come with me. Suppose we 
go and get those gloves you were wishing 
for, and do some other shopping.” 

When the family met at the tea table 
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1 said to myself, ‘1 will watch him; 1 must see 


Lily's face was a very happy one, but start- 


cate child, and her lo ng fi : 
oma ng crying fit had up 
“ What have you been doing to your- 
self ⁊ asked her mother, 

“Oh, I have had a lovely time! Aunt 
Winnie bought me some gray kid gloves to 
mateh my new frock, and a story-book, 
and we went to a real artist’s studio and 
saw some pictures, and oh! I have some 
lovely white roses.” 

“ None of those things would make you 
pale, child.” 

Lily did not answer, and as soon as she 
might, ran off to inspect her treasures. 

“ T hope she is not going to be ill again,” 
said her mother, anxiously. 

“She is wishing very much to go to 
Alicia’s. She was crying bitterly when I 
found her; and she was disappointed about 
the trip to the lake. Wilfred is really too 
selfish,’’ replied Winifred. 

“Boys are always like that,” said his 
mother, placidly. 

“ Boys are not all like that,” said Wini- 
fred, as calmly as her not unrighteous anger 
would permit. “ Wilfred has a fine nature, 
if he were only made to think,” 

‘** You may make him think all you please, 
Winnie. If you can make him think that 
Lily ought to go and he to stay, I shali be 
only too glad.” 

Wilfred was gloomy and thoughtful in his 
manner for the entire evening. He was 
having a hard struggle with that bad self 
which has ite abode in every human breast. 
When he at last went to sleep he thought 
he had conquered; but with the morning 
came a letter from his cousin Peter, and the 
battle began all over again, which is hardly 
to be wondered at, as you will say when 
you read Peter's letter: — 


DEAR WILFRED: If you come, bring your gun; 
there will be lots of partridge this year. The 
trout are fine, and our new sailboat, the “ Kitti- 
wake,” isa dandy. Two of the fellows from our 
school live near here, and we are having & great 
time. The girls are hoping it is Lily who will 
come; but I say, come yourself and see how you 
like it. PRTER. 

When Lily appeared, still white and tired- 
looking, Wilfred’s heart smote him, and at 
the same time he felt half angry. 

It was Saturday, and after breakfast he 
sat down to study his Sunday-school lesson 
before going to take part in an exciting 
game of baseball. He turned the leaf of 
his paper rather listlessly; he was think- 
ing, and the words of the Golden Rule 
mingled with — or rather chanted a sort of 
refrain not very pleasing to Wilfred — the 
thoughts of the “Kittiwake,” the shady 
fishing place under the alders, Peter and 
the other fellows, and the popping of guns 
in the sweet-smelling pine woods. 

The clock struck and told him the hours 
were passing, and he woke himself and 
settled anew to his work. The words of 
the lesson topic arrested him: “ Let every 
one of us please his neighbor... . For 
even Christ pleased not Himself.” 

He read and reread these words — some- 
how they were not very pleasing to him, 
and thé {lesson seemed dull and uninter- 
esting. Oarefully he studied and looked up 
his references, then he read Peter’s letter 
and sighed. 

“IT have got to do it,” he said to himself 
at last. I should really be wronging Lily. 
It would be as mean as— It is Lily’s turn, 
and it would be dishonest. How I should 
hate Lily if she did such things to me.” 

Then he looked at the verse again. 

“Even if it were a fair choice, I should 
be wrong according to this. No, I’ll do the 
right thing, and I'll do it well while I am 


He ran upstairs, his eyes shining and his 
face flushed; already he was comusandog 
the happiness that comes from well-doing. 

At the head of the stairs he met Lily and 
their aunt attired for walking. 

“My, how tony you are, sis! Are you 
going to aa your trousseau to dazzle Laura 
and ie? 


ertru 
Lily looked up quickly: — 
“Am I really to go? I thought you 


would want to, Wilfred.” Then, a little 
wistfully: ‘“‘ Would you really not care 
v much if I went this time? ” 

“Lil, ’ve been an awful sneak, and you 
are a dear little goose. Weare going to 
take these things in turn, fair an square, 
hereafter. This is your turn, and I hope 
you will have a high old time,” 

This was a long speech for Wilfred. Lily 

ve him a delighted hug, and called him 

best brother in the world. Aunt Wini- 
fred said nothing, but her glance, ex- 
changed with Wilfred’s, spoke volumes. 
fev y es the story-books something 
delightful should have occurred to recom- 
—— Wilfred; but real life is not like 
; and that Wilfred enjoyed the rather 
monotonous, stay at-home summer was 





| lingly pale. She was an exceedingly deli- 


due to the fact that he had a mind at peace 
with the consciousness that he had done as 
he t, And when Lily returned,looking 
80 and rosy that they hardly knew her, 
he felt amply repaid for his fest victory 
over selt. 

Malden, Mass. 
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’ Editorial. 





THE SENSE OF SIN. 

HAT a strange, subtle, inextinguish- 

able thing it is—man’s sense of 

sin! How keen, how just, ite distinctions ; 

how prompt and sure its judgments ; how 

sharp and bitter its punishments! It is 

quick in the child before the little mind 

and heart have been trained to the first and 

simplest principles of ethics; and the 

gray-haired man, who has tested every 

experience life has to offer, perhaps in de- 

fiance of principle or virtue, cannot throw 

off that clinging, accusing consciousness of 
sin in thought or deed. 

How significant is the universality and 
persistence of this thing we call conscience! 
It means that there is, somewhere in the 
universe, a clear note, like the tone of the 
key-bell in a chime, to which all must cor- 
respond; a note of Right, far-sounding, 
sweet, perpetual. At the heart of it all, 
this medley and discord and jangle of life, 
sounds the key-note of truth. And this 
truth is not a mere chance harmony of vis- 
ible things, but a deep spiritual principle, 
underlying all, breathing out into all, uni- 
fying and pervading all. It is the mind and 
will and thought of God. Everything that 
is in accord with that personal will is right. 
Everything that works against it is wrong. 
The sin-consciousness is the consciousness 
of enmity with God, Its present and future 
and eternal punishment is that it antag- 
onizes the universal order, and lives in ite 
own little reckless and unordered chaos. 

The whole world and the whole race are 
permeated with this knowledge of right 
and wrong. It is born ina man like a sixth 
and inner sense. He may fight against it ; 
he may weave all sorts of sophistries be- 
tween it and the eye of mental discern- 
ment ; he may outrage and defy and deny 
it; but it shall hold him, relentlessly, to 
the never-ending end. We cannot anni- 
hilate conscience any more than we can 
annihilate personality. As long as the soul 
existe it will hear that clear, insistent tone 
of Right—either in condemning discord 
with its own will and life, or as the sweet, 
eternal note to which its personal life is 
keyed. 








PLACE AND FITNESS. 


NE of the most pitiful things in the 
world is to see nine hundred and 
ninety-nine persons contriving, laboring, 
competing for place, and only one man in a 
thousand concerning himself with the vastly 
more important and pertinent and essential 
matter of fitness, As if fitness did not always 
and inevitably come before place, prepara- 
tion before performance, equipment before 
assumption, merit before desert! Yet who 
in these days thinks first of making himself 
worthy, and then of the honor which his 
worth deserves? Who abases himself that 
he may be exalted? Who goes to school 
to humility that he may rule with honor- 
able pride? The tendency, unfortunately, 
is all the other way. Men seek first the 
place, under the reckless and vain delusion 
that fitness will follow asa kind of mirac- 
ulous and spontaneous result of presump- 
tion ! A young man leaves school, or breaks 
off his technical education, dazzled by the 
offer of a position which seems as high as 
he had ever dared to aspire. He gets the 
place, but seldom keeps it, and still more 
seldom rises above it— because he has not 
been content to wait and fit himself for the 
demands and responsibilities of his profes- 
sion. Very soon those who have equipped 
themselves more thoroughly than he will 
overtake and pass him. It is like running 
a long race over rough roads. The rider 
who stops to have his horse thoroughly 
shod will win over him who pushes fran- 
tically ahead with a loose shoe, to gain 
time. 

If there is any lesson of more importance 
than another to the young man and 
woman of this hasteful and wasteful age, it is 
the lesson of the true relation of place and 
fitness. Everywhere and in all things con- 
sider first personal worth. Whether in re- 
ligion, in business, in education, in pro- 
fessional life, or in social life, seek first the 
solid, genuine, noble qualities which en- 
title one to respect and honor. Never 
mind the emolument or the place. Do not 
think about them; certainly do not give 
them preference in your thought. These 
things will surely follow if you deserve 
them. And if yon aspire to and snatch 
at them without desert, they will just as 
surely escape and defy you. Aim first to 
be fit for the honors and responsibilities of 
life. Then, if you are truly worthy, you 
will not need to sigh and struggle and 





madly grasp for these things. They 
will come to you as easily and naturally as 
beauty and fragrance come to the flower in 
its unfolding. The truly great men and 
women of the world are they who have 
toiled humbly and patiently,waited without 
repining, hoped without ceasing, striving 
always, not to grasp, but to gain, the prizes 
and honors of life. And their reward has 
come, when it came, with all the richness 
and stability of the good which falls to the 
lot of true desert. 








MORE ABOUT THE TIME LIMIT. 


HAT Methodism should be successful in 
the cities as well as in the country 
places, is a matter of very considerable in- 
terest. How to make it so, without sacri- 
ficing too much of what is essential to her 
general mission, is the problem confronting 
the church today. If the itinerancy has 
become an obstruction, and such an ob- 
struction that success cannot be achieved 
without abandoning it, then it becomes 
duty to look upon it as having outlived its 
usefulness, and to lay it aside, however re- 
luctantly, as an obsolete thing. If it be 
found that the obstruction is in the time 
limit, and not in the annual appointment of 
the pastors, then the question must be con- 
sidered (as it is now being considered), 
whether that feature may not be eliminated 
and the itinerancy itself be preserved. 
This is the assumption of those who are 
agitating for the removal of the time limit. 
After according to them all honesty of 
conviction, we must nevertheless believe 
them in error, and hold that the objections 
they make to the time limit apply with full 
force to the itinerancy itself, and especially 
to the feature they propose to continue — 
the annual appointment by the Bishops. 
The contention is that Methodism loses 
ite share of influence in local and public af- 
fairs outside of the church by reason of the 
shortness and uncertainty of its pastorates. 
We are told that the leading Methodist pul- 
pits in the cities are usually filled by 
strangers or new-comers in the place, who 
are unable to obtain recognition or to be- 
come identified with educational and re- 
formatory movements because of the 
shortness of their stay and of the uncer- 
tainty of their tenure to their positions. It 
is needless to contend that there is not 
some force in this. No doubt there are 
eases where something of this character is 
seen and felt. What we now insist upon is, 
that whatever force there is in this alleged 
fact: lies against the itinerahcy as a system, 
and not merely against the time limit. It 
lies against short and uncertain pastorates; 
and these will inevitably characterize any 
system of itinerancy ever devised, and es- 
pecially one in which appointments are 
made annually and by an authority outside 
of the local church. In such a system ap- 
pointments may be renewed or repeated 
indefinitely, but the element of uncertain- 
ty, which is the real weakness in the case, 
will not only not be removed, but it will be 
enhanced. If there be an itinerancy, there 
must be changes and continual liability to 
changé; for one change forces others; and 
the conditions necessitating changes are 
not restricted to a single church, and may 
not have any existence or cause in the 
church the most seriously affected. Ap- 
pointments are never made singly. The 
removal of one pastor may necessitate the 
removal of half a dozen or a dozen others. 
There are communities of churches, and 
what affects one affects all. The removal 
of the time limit will not remove the un- 
certainty nor lessen the liability to fre- 
quent changes. An itinerancy without this 
liability is inconceivable; and if this liabil- 
ity is a weakness, it is certainly increased 
rather than diminished whenever the max- 
imum period of a pastorate is left to the 
contingencies affecting the appointing 
power in any Conference. 

An objection has been made to the time 
limit on the ground that it affects injuri- 
ously the system of transferring preachers 
from one Oonference to another. Some 
have gone so far as to claim that it turns 
this system into a curse. There is gross 
sophistry in this. The transfer: of preach- 
ers is an adjunct of the appointing power, 
and necessary to its proper exercise; but it 
is so related to the whole scheme, and in 
practice is so purely a matter of personal 
concern, that it cannot be properly called a 
system, nor be regarded as having any spe- 
cific relation to the time limit. It pertains 
tothe appointing power, with or without 
the time limit. There is always existing 
the possibility that this power may be un- 
wisely exercised, as infallibility in episco- 
pal administration is not to be expected; 
but it is well known that the most serions 





mistakes that have ever occurred in our ' 


history in the matter of transfers, have oc- 
curred in response to the clamor of the 
churches which have looked beyond their 
Conferences and demanded the importation 
of men upon imperfect knowledge, which 
clamor sometimes induces Bishops to waive 
their own better judgment in the interests 
of peace, 

The time limit sometimes gives churches 
knowledge of the certainty of change, so 
that they can look abroad and negotiate for 
transfers if they wish; but it does not com- 
pel this course. It sometimes, also, induces 
churches to keep their imported pastors to 
the full period allowed by the limit (when 
in the absence of the limit they would ask a 
change in a shorter space), thus contribut- 
ing to the lengthened pastorate and to the 
diminishment of the uncertainty of its ten- 
ure. Some who are anxious to have the 
limit removed have been beneficiaries of 
the result just indicated. Then, before con- 
ceding that the abuses of the transfer power 
have arisen from the time limit, or form an 
argument against that limit, it must be 
shown that they result necessarily from the 
limit, and that its removal will cause them 
to cease, and also secure a better condition 
of things with reference to filling the most 
important pulpits of the church. 

Unless we mistake the drift of thought 
with the agitators of this question, their 
contention is that only the permanent pas- 
torate can meet the wants of the important 
city charges, and that, this being secured, 
there will be less occasion for transfers 
than now. If this is the thought, why not 
say so, and speak out boldly against the 
whole itinerancy as a system ? If it be true 
that Methodist ministers cannot remain in 
a city long enough to become identified 
with local interests and reformatory move- 
ments; if they are necessarily behind in all 
such things, and their power never felt, 
owing to the uncertainty of their stay — 
why, this is a serious matter! The church 
ought to know it; and if the settled pastor- 
ate is the remedy, the itinerancy should be 
abandoned, time limit and all. No one 
claims that all the advantages are on the 
side of the itinerancy. But it is fair to look 
at the advantages of both systems, and the 
disadvantages, too, while the comparison 
is being made, The sophistry with which 
some of our friends impose upon themselves 
is in two assumptions — that the disadvan- 
tages they lament in the itinerancy are in 
the time limit, and that it is possible to se- 
cure to Methodism all the advantages of the 
permanent pastorate without abandoning 
the itinerancy. If a scheme could be de- 
vised which would combine all the advan- 
tages of permanency in the pastorate with 
those of the itinerancy, and avoid the dis- 
advantages of both, no one would object, 
but all would hail the inventor as a bene- 
factor. But those who innocently imagine 
that such glorious results will follow the re- 
moval of the time limit, are to be com- 
mended much more for their simplicity 
than for their sagacity. 

Thus far in the discussion, no one, to our 
knowledge, has lifted a voice against the 
itinerancy as a system. All who favor the 
removal of the time limit disclaim opposi- 
tion to the itinerancy and avow the highest 
admiration for it. Their position is well 
expressed in the words of a recent writer 
on that side, who says: “ I should oppose 
any movement to do away with the itiner- 
ancy, or to take from the Bishop the pre- 
rogative of appointing or removing pastors. 
The only change sought is the removal of 
the limit, so that it may be lawful for the 
Bishop to reappoint a pastor to the same 
charge from year to year indefinitely.” 
This is an innocent putting of the case. 
It assumes the vital point that the right of 
the Bishop to appoint and remove pastors 
constitutes the itinerancy. The fact is that 
in an itinerancy there must be removals, 
and all who are in it must remove, unless 
temporarily excepted for lawful or official 
reasons, as with persons on detached serv- 
ice in educational or publishing work; and 
the question is reduced to the single point 
as to whether the requirement that all 
pastors shall remove shall be a matter of 
law, or be determined by the will of the 
Bishop. If some may not move, the system 
that allows them to stay permanently is not 
an itinerancy, although it may be a mongrel 
scheme with itinerant features in it. All 
churches have a way of removing pastors 
for cause, and pastors remove in all 
churches, but all are not systems of itin- 
erancy. If in the same Oonference some 
are forced to move by arbitrary authority, 
and others are permitted to stay indefinitely, 
the permanent pastors form a favored guild, 
and the itinerants become “ floaters.”’ . The 
right of the Bishop to change the perma- 
nents is a right not to be nsed, and every 
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man in the favored class will know it. H» 
is “ settled,” and can stay till his “ boarg » 
sees fit to discharge him, as it 
the janitor for cause. He is the employee 
of his board, and knows his master | The 
board can hold its man till he is “ devel- 
oped.” It allows him to plan for great 
things, for years and years of Continuance, 
to lay deep and broad foundations! suo, 
is the fancy picture which glimmers beautj- 
fully before vivid imaginations; but who 
that knows Methodist preachers, and knows 
their motives and their sense of justice ang 
right, and knows the manliness that ig in 
them, does not know that such a scheme 
would be repugnant to them and utterly 
impracticable ? 

Conditions have changed since Methodism 
began her marvelous career, and Methodism 
has changed also. She has widened her 
horizon and broadened her spirit and aims; 
she has adjusted her machinery and methods 
to the demands of the times, and waits with 
open arms to welcome real improvements. 
With her evangelism she encounters igno- 
rance and vice in country places and in the 
cities, and with the best culture she en- 
counters culture wherever found, allowing 
none to excel her in the excellence of her 
ministry, and wins her way to the hearts of 
the people everywhere, failing only when 
she yields to noisy clamor for modifications 
of method or spirit. Her weakness in great 
cities is more in appearance than in fact, 
Instead of centralizing in great churches, 


to give one man in a thousand a great ° 


chance and a great name, she seeks the 
people where they live, and builds many 
churches of modest mien, rather than a few 
for the wealthy and inert. Nevertheless, 
she needs all the improvements available. 
Progressive Methodists cannot object to 
changes for the better. But she cannot 
abandon the old till proof is positive that 
the new is better. It is certain that the 
removal of the time limit will bring new 
hazards. It will develop caste in the minis- 
try. It will weaken the connectional spirit, 
and abnormally increase the power of local 
boards. It will increase the uncertainty of 
the pastor’s tenure; increase the friction in 
cases of necessary removals; increase the 
burdens of the Bishops; increase the power 
of factions; in a word, it will increase every 
element of weakness known to exist in the 
itinerant system, while for all these evils 
it will bring no compensation in added 
elements of strength, except what is found 
in the gratification of the favored classes. 








Children of the State. 


N our good old Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts there are in round numbers 2,500 
children under the special care of the State. 
They are either without parents, or the parents 
have ceased for some cause to perform the duty 
of guardianship. To meet this deficiency in the 
social order, the State is obliged to step in and 
assume the responsibility for protection, sup- 
port and education. Of this large number of 
children, some 1,600, most:y of the indigent and 
neglected classes, are in charge of the State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity, while the other 
900 are in the care of the trustees of the Lyman 
and Industrial Schools. The 900 are such chil- 
dren as require reformatory treatment, while 
the 1,600 are practically placed in private fami- 
lies. Meantime the duties of the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity are so numerous that they 
are unable, it is claimed, to exercise due super- 
vision over the 1,600. To secure such fuller 
supervision a bill was brought before the Legis- 
lature last winter to create a Children’s Bureau 
to take special charge of those children which 
require no reformatory treatment or attendance 
at court. Over this Bureau the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity would have simply the 
right of inspection and supervision; the duties 
of control would inhere in the Bureau. The 
arguments in favor of the new measure, which 
is to be called up again next winter, were 
brought out in the hearings before the legisla- 
tive committee last year. ‘The Proposed Chil- 
dren’s Bureau,” including the argument of 
Hon. George 8. Hale and other statements, is 
issued in pamphlet form by Geo. H. Bilis, 141 
Franklin St., Boston. All interested in this 
phase of our charities will do well to read the 
document. 








Christian Fellowship Indeed. 


HOSE who witnessed that impressive ex- 
pression of Christian fellowship between 
Bishop Foster and Bishop Fitzgerald, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at Cottage 
City, will never forget it. At the close of a ser- 
mon, Bishop Foster, who sat upon the platform, 
introduced Bishop Fitzgerald to the audience 
with such words of affectionate appreciation as 
only our venerated Bishop can utter. Bishop 
Fitzgerald responded with much feeling and 
frankness, saying, among many other fitting 
words, that he spelled Federation, Fraternity 
and Forgiveness with a large F, and that he be- 
spoke the most Christian relation and co-opera- 
tion between the two Methodisms. When Bisb- 
op Fitzgerald bad concluded his addr'ss, so full 
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t sincere expressions of fraternity and affec- 


tion, Bishop Foster approached and literally em- 
braced him, and the Southern Bishop instantly 
yeciprocating, the two were locked together for 


“some moments in each other’s arms. The con- 


gregation immediately caught the infection 
and wept and shouted for joy as they saw that 

ic object-lesson in the melting together 
jn love of those eminent representatives of sis- 
ter churches. Thus it is and thus it will be 
when the heart of the two churches is given the 
right of way. Prejudices, even the most bitter, 
must melt away in the warmth of fraternal love. 
Rev. 8. O. Benton, presiding elder in charge of 
the services, said very happily that our church 
spelled Fitzgerald, also, with a large F. 








A Southern Bishop. 

ISHOP O. P. FITZGERALD, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, occupied 
the pulpit of the Tremont St, Church on Sunday 
morning last, preaching to a good summer cun- 
gregation. We felt anew the inspiration of the 
calling of the preacher, and thought once more 
how mistaken the idea is that the ministerial 
profession is like any other profession, being no 
more sacred, no more divine, no more closely re- 
lated to God. In the earlier history of Method- 
ism we used to think that every minister of the 
Gospel ought to be called of God to the work 
and sent out by Him with the great commission, 
written not on parchment, but on the heart. 

Have we outgrown this old-fashioned belief ? 

A gentleman who was in Constantinople dur- 
ing the Russo-Turkish war writes that after the 
Turks had successfully resisted the fierce as- 
saults of the Russians on the impregnable re- 
doubts of Plevna, the Turkish capital was brill- 
jantly illuminated. Between the minarets of 
the beautiful mosque of Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent, lights were arranged which formed in 
glowing Arabic letters the talismanic words, 
“ Mahomet Sent of God.” As the city was en- 
veloped in mist which sifted in from the Bos- 
phorus, the lights gleaming above it seemed to 
be hung on the golden minarets of heaven and 
written across the soft, pink-tinted sky. This 
is a vivid figurative illustration of the con- 
sciousness which ought to be in the church 
concerning the relations between the ministry 
and Him who commissions it. And a preacher 
isa preacher who can make an auditor think 
this. He need not necessarily be a logician, a 
rhetorician, or an orator; only he 
that quality which reaches men. In that sim- 
ple sermon of our Lord as recorded in the tenth 
chapter of the Gospel of John, that quality is 
most marked. First a shepherd, then a good 
shepherd, and lastly the shepherd’s sacrifice of 
his life for his sheep, with minor chords of love. 

Bat, after all, we did not hear Bishop Fitz- 
geruld at his best. He is away on a brief vaca- 
tion seeking rest and recuperation; his low 
physical condition was manifest in his voice. 
Only now and then we caught a tone which sug- 
gested its usual strong timbre. But he is far 
from the condition of the orchard, which he 
said he saw recently at Newport, past the bear- 
ing age and sapped of ite vitality. We could 
see behind the leaves of his sermon, to carry the 
figure, the rich and luscious fruit hidden, when 
the summer of health shall come again. 

In person he is typically American, being tall 
and straight as a Southern pine, rather slender 
in figure,“ 2d quick and sharp in his mental 
processes. His face is thin, his head intellect- 
ual, His gray beard and iron-gray hair soften 
the glint of his blue eyes. His pulpit manner is 
easy; but ordinarily, we should judge, more 
vigorous than that of last Sabbath morning. 
He was evidently restraining himself in this 
respect. 

His style is clear and clean, with enough of 
depth in his thought and raciness in his man- 
ner to make the sermon interesting. His humor 
superabounds. Flashes of it were often mani- 
fest, very titillating in their tendency. When 
he spoke of the South and referred to the vast 
number of patriots who stood ready to be en- 
tolled in the service of the government and 
draw their salaries with patriotic punctuality, 
he gibed excellently the politicians of the 
North and South; and it did not take such an 
eye as Mark Twain had for the humorous tosee 
the Jong line of patriots filing up to the pay of- 
fices of Uncle Sam, with mock solemnity. 

Bishop Fitzgerald illustrates the patent fact 
that Christianity tends to make man optimistic, 
and that this very optimism is one of the strong 
forces moving the world forward to better days. 
Indeed, the Bishop thinks the dawning years of 
the next century will witness wonderful things 
in the way of religious revival. This mark of 
his preaching was so prominent that it called to 
mind the fact that today it is the elder and 
wiser preachers, and not the young and imma- 
ture, who are optimistic; and this makes another 
fact very strange — that churches of all denom- 
inations clamor for young men, and complain if 
the older preachers are in their pulpits. But 
the church will wake up ere long to ite serious 
mistake. 

The general subject of his sermon was Chris- 
tianity, and that wing of it known as Method- 


ism. His treatment of the theme was broad, - 


candid and strong. A full abstract of his ser- 
mon will be found on the 16th page. 
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Personals. 


— Dr. Fisher, of the Pacific Christian Advo- 
cate, is in Alaska. 

— Moody is to hold evangelistic services in 
Atlanta in November. 


— Dr. Long, of Constantinople, is engaged in 
the publication of a new edition of the Bulgarian 


Bible. 


— Dr. G. R. Crooks, of Drew Theologica! Semi- 
mary, who has been abroad for some time, will 
return in September. 

— Mrs. Ida McCoy has been compelled by fail- 
ing health to resign the superintendency of the 
Deaconess Home at Cleveland, Ohio. 

— Rev. J. C, Davison, of the Japan Confer- 
ence, bas just brought out the second edition 
of the “ Methodist Hymnal” in the Japanese 
tongue. 

— One of the exhibits in the Negro building 
at the Atlante Exposition will be a bust of 
Charlies Sumner, made by the colored woman 
sculptor, Elmondra Lewis. 


— Rev. Dr. Julius Soper, who has been in 
Japan twenty years, has arrived in this country. 
He is the alternate clerical delegate elected by 
the Japan Conference to the General Conference. 


— We regret to have missed the privilege of 
meeting our esteemed conjrére, Rev. Dr. J, B.C. 
Sawyer, of the Northern, and Rey. Dr. 8. F. 
Upham, who called during our absence last 
week. 


— Bishop Mallalieu preached Aug, 10 and 11 at 
the Moundsville camp-meeting at Moundaville, 
W. Va.; Aug. 18 at the Lancaster, O., camp- 
meeting; and Aug. 25 at the Ocean Grove, N. J., 
camp-meeting. 

— Rev. Dr. R. J. Cooke, of U.8. Grant Univer- 
sity, has been invited by our New York Book 
Concern to prepare a volume on “The Historic 
Episcopate ” — a distinguished and highly-de- 
served compliment. 

— Rev. W. H. Milburn, D. D. (“the blind man 
eloquent ”), chaplain to the Uongress of the 
United States, occupied the pulpit of Harcourt 
Chapel, Canonbury, London, for six Sundays, 
during the pastor’s vacation. 


— Rev. Hugh Johnston, D. D., of the Metro- 
politan Church, our Washington correspondent, 
is now in England, It is his intention to spend 
a considerable time in the British Museum, 
where he will study Assyriology. 


— Dr. Theodore Cuyler thinks that of living 
preachers Dr. Alexander Maclaren is easily the 
greatest; and it should be noted that he is dis- 
tinctly au exegetical preacher, always opening 
up his sermons vaturally from the Scriptures. 


— Miss Florence Kelsey, daughter of H. L. 
Kelsey, of Worcester, and niece of Prof. Henry 
Lummis, sailed from San Francisco, Saturday, 
Aug. 24, for Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, to fill 
the chair of Greek in the college at that place. 


— Prof. E, A. Robertson, of Indiana, has been 
appointed president of George R. Smith College, 
Sedalia, Mo., to succeed Rev. Dr. P. A. Uool, 
who recently retired from the presidency to ac- 
cept the pastorate of the Firet Church of that 
place. 

— Miss Russell, who for some time past has 
been preceptress and teacher of French and 
German in Napa College of the University of 
the Pacific, will soon sail for Tokyo, Japan, to 
take work under the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. 

— Governor Atkinson, of Georgia, after recov- 
ering from an iliness, gave thanks to God for his 
restoration, and declared his gratitude for the 
prayerful interest in him shown by many of his 
people, This, through the public press, from 
the executive office. 

— Miss Jennie M. Dart, M. D., of Kansas City, 
Kan., bas been accepted as a medical missionary 
by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
and has been appointed to Bareilly, in North- 
west India, She will soon be sent out by the 
Northwestern Branch, 


—Mr. and Mrs. 8. Hawes Norton announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Florence Hay- 
ward, to Rev. W. Lenoir Hood, on Tuesday, 
Sept. 3, in Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Cottage City, Mass. Mr. Hood is pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Putnam, Conn. 


— The late Lyttleton F. Morgan, D. D., be- 
queathed to the Woman’s College, Baltimore, 
about $60,000 to endow, in memory of his wife, 
who died in June, 1887, the Susan Rigby Morgan 
chair of Bible Study. This is probably the first 
endowment of this subject in any of the col- 
leges of the counfry. 


— Rev. A. W. Newlin, who but a few months 
ago entered with much promise upon his work 
as president of our Theological Seminary at 
Puebla, Mex., having been appointed to that po- 
sition while serving as pastor of Belmont Ave. 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, died in Mexico 
City, Aug. 15,age@39.gears. His body has been 
sent to his old home'at Meadville, Pa., for inter- 
ment. 

— The bronze tablet in memory of Charies 
Loring Brace, founder of the Children’s Aid 
Society, is finished, and will soon be put in 
position on the corner pier of the second story 
of the Newsboys’ Home, at New Chambers and 
Duane Streets, New York city. This Home was 
established through Mr. Brace’s efforts. The 
tablet is the largest ornamental bronze casting 
ever made in America. It is a solid piece of 
bronze ten feet six inches high and one foot 
thick, and almost three thousand pounds of 











metal were used in the casting. 





— Miss Willard and Miss Anna Gordon will 
sail from Southampton, Sept. 21, on the steamer 
“ New York.” 

— Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates has returned 
from her European trip, and is visiting her fa- 
ther at Round Pond, Maine, before beginning 
her fall engagements. 

— Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, corre- 
sponding secretary of the National W. ©. T. U., 
is bereaved In the death of her father, who 
passed away in Nova Scotia, Aug. 17. 

— Prof, Solon I, Bailey, of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory at Arequipa, Peru, left for the United 
States, Aug. 20. He comes on business con- 
nected with the Observatory, and hopes to take 
the large Bruce telescope back with him about 
Dec, 1, 


— Through the efforts of Mrs. Barclay, of De- 
troit, a Presbyterian lady, a fine life-sized oil 
portrait of Bishop Bowman was presented to the 
Bay View, Mich., Camp-meeting Association on 
the closing day of the assembly, with appropri- 
ate exercises. 

~ General Booth has left London for his tour 
round the world, and he will not return until 
the beginning of March, 1896. He has not been 
in the strongest of health recently, but his 
spirits as he said good-bye seemed to be as 
buoyant as ever. 

— William B, Eaton, son of Rev. G. F. Baton, 
D. D., graduate of Wesleyan University and 
post-graduate of Haverford College, Philadel- 
phia, has just completed, with honors, a four- 
years’ medical course in Berlin, Germany. He 
will return to this country in a few weeks. 

— The Lewiston Journal has the following 
highly complimentary notice of a Bath preacher 
at the Poland camp- meeting: ‘In the afternoon 
Rev. 8. T. Westhafer, of Bath, preached, It is 
sufficient for me here to say that it was one of 
the most eloquent and powerful sermons ever 
preached upon the grounds.” 

— The many appreciative readers of the Lit- 
erary World will be gratified at the announce- 
ment that Rev. Edward Abbott, D. D., rector of 
St. James Protestant Episcopal Church, Uam- 
bridge, resumes his old position as editor of that 
excellent literary journal. Dr. Abbott was 
editor for twelve years previous to 1889. 

— We had a very pleasant call last week from 
Rev. Dr. Wm. McDonald, who, we are glad to 
report, is improving in health. He has moved 
from Waltham to 25 Campbell Park, West Som- 
erville, having as near neighbors his long-time 
friends, Rev. Drs, Mark Trafton, W. H. Hatch, 
and W. R. Olark, of North Cambridge. 

— The Christian (London) says in its last 
issue: ‘* Professor Henry Drummond, many will 
regret to hear, is still lying in a serious condi- 
tion, He has for sometime been ill, and his 
friends all over the world have anxiously been 

hoping for better news. He has the most con- 
stant and assiduous attention from more than 
one physician, and everything that can mitigate 
his suffering is being done.” 

— Rev. W. R. Davenport, of Barre, informs us 
that “Rev. Austin Scribner, who for several 
years has been afflicted with creeping palsy, and 
has been entirely helpless so far as doing any 
work of any kind was concerned, quietly 
passed away, Aug. 14, at his home at Lyndon 
Centre. For many years he wae one of the 
faithful and highly-esteemed ministers of the 
Conference, and many will rise up in the future 
to call him blessed, The funeral services were 
held at the residence on the Saturday following 
his decease.’’ Mr. Scribner was one of the first 
Methodist ministers with whom the editor be- 
came acquainted. He wasa noble man, abso- 
lutely sincere and faithful, and was efficient in 
the days of his physical vigor. We have heard 
him preach with great impressiveness and power. 
From our first charge in Hyde Park we 
went together (he from Hardwick) upona mem- 
orable visit to Round Lake, there to see and 
hear for the first time Bishop Foster, Dr. J. P. 
Newman, and Revivalist Hiliman of Troy. 
Many ministers who have made a much larger 
name for themselves here, will be glad, we 
think, to exchange their record in the ‘‘ book of 
remembrance ’’ with that of the modest but al- 
ways loyal! Austin Scribner. 








Brieflets. 


Action was taken by the late British Wesleyan 
Conference in regard to the next Methodist 
Ecumenical Conference, which it is expected 
will meet in Wesley’s Chapel, London, in 1901. 


The auxiliaries of the W. F. M. 8, will be glad 
to learn that Miss Atkinson has so far recovered 
her health as to be able to speak for the fall 
anniversaries, Miss Atkinson has given years 
of faithful service in Japan. She is one of our 
most acceptable speakers. For dates and terms 
apply to Miss Anna P. Atkinson, Warren, R, L., 
or to Miss M. A. Nichols, 36 Bromficld 8t., 
Boston. 


The statement going the rounds of the relig- 
ious press to the effect that the editorial depart- 
ments of the Standard of this city are in the 
hands of ‘‘ trained Methodist writers ’’ presumes 
a measure of responsibility for our church and 
ministry for the management of this new daily 
and for the opinions expressed and magnified 
therein that is altogether misplaced. Two Meth- 
odist ministers are connected with the editorial 
and reportoria]l departments of the paper, but 
are not responsible for its management or its 
policy. This statement is made solely in the 





interest of truth, to correct a general mivsappre- 





hension and to put our church and ministry 
right with the general public, 


At the anniversary of the W. F. M.S. at Laurel 
Park during camp-meeting week, Dr. Thorndike 
very kindly extended the noon hour, giving 
ample time for the speaker and the collection — 
a courtesy which was very much appreciated by 
the friends of the Society. In the cash collection 
$55 was given, and that sum was more than 
doubled in pledges made. Mrs. J. H. Griffis, the 
new district secretary, won the hearts of all with 
a few earnest, eloquent words. 


Sterling Camp-ground is the only one in New 
England, so far as we know, upon which the 
Epworth Leagues have erected a chapel and fur- 
nished it. It isa spacious and comely struct- 
ure, seated with chairs, costing in all some over 
9000, and is fully paid for, As the religious 
meetings for the season are largely held in this 
building, the Epworth League is peculiarly 
linked with the spiritual work upon the ground, 
and happily magnified thereby, 


A resident of Nashville, Tenn., sends us the 
mortality report for that city for the month of 
July, with this expressive statement: “‘ The 
sender of this lived ina country neighborhood 
eight miles from Nashville from 1887 until 1893. 
In the five years we buried of the Negroes of the 
neighborhood — didn’t lynch one of them — 27, 
of whites 4. The white population was perhaps 
twice that of the Negroes. If this is an index to 
the proportionate mortality in the Southern 
States genera!ly, the Negro problem is in process 
of solution.”” From the mortality report re- 
ferred to, we take a single paragraph: “ Dr. N. 
G, Tucker, city health officer, has made out his 
report for July. The mortality for the month 
was: White, 82, colored 93; total, 175. The 
rate for the white population for sald month 
was 18.93 per thousand per annum; for the col- 
ored 83.64, and for the whole, 29.03. Deaths 
under 5 years of age: White, 23; colored, 32; 
total, 55.” 








General J. Watts de Peyster, of Tivoli, New 
York, has made it possible for the trustees to 
erect at once a second building of the American 
University —the College of Languages. On 
June 11 he made a« large and important gift to 
the institution through Bishop John F. Hurst 
and Rev. Arthur M. Griffin, of Tivoli, On Aug. 
20, Bishop Hurst, chancellor,and Mr. John B. 
Andrus, president of the board of trustees, form- 
ally accepted it on behalf of the University. The 
new building will be called “The J. Watts de 
Peyster College of Languages.’”’ It will stand 
near by, and be a companion piece of, the Col- 
lege of History, for which a subscription of 
$150,000 was completed last May. The plans for 
this latter building were received on Aug. 20 
from six different architects. Arrangements 
will be made at once for the erection of the 
De Peyater College of Languages, and the corner- 
stones of the two buildings — History and Lan- 
guages — will be laid at the same time. Excava- 
tions will begin in November. A bronze statue 
of heroic size, now being made in Paris, was 
also accepted from the General, and will stand 
in front of the College of Languages. 


We allow a most worthy minister to express 
his own protest, in the publication of this letter 
of Rev. J, H. Reed, of the Texas Conference, 


pastor of Mt. Zion Church, Paris, Texas, He 
writes: — 


“ Your editorial paragraph on the race issue 
among the ‘ wheelmen ’ bristles with trath. It 
seems that this mania for discrimination against 
our people is becoming universal. I can excuse, 
to some extent, such practices upon Southern 
soll, for such is the product of cruel forces for 
two centuries; but when we hear of such things 
in Massachusetts, the hot-bed of abolitionism, 
it is enough to cause us to hide our faces in 
shame. New forces are now dominant through- 
out the nation and it seems that the Negro 
must stand alone, or fall, The ——— — 
episode, that has dragged iteelf through t 

blic press for weeks, is a stigma upon Chris- 

fan civilization.” 


The editor finds some strong convictions of 
his own, recently expressed, confirmed in the 
Christian Commonwealth of London, in edit- 
orial comment upon a sermon revently delivered 
in City Temple, London, by Rev. Alfred Norris, 
of Brighton, upon the subject of prayer. The 
Commonwealth says : — 

“The Brighton preacher lamented that so 
many literary r have lost their faith, and 
have even to tell their children that they are 
not very sure about God Himself —a melan- 
eboly confession. This decline of faith Mr. 
Norris attributed to the neglect of the habit of 
—*— He knew there were hundreds and 
housands of theoretical Soe to prayer, 
but found a permanent, solid, satisfying reason 
for pra: in the relations between and 
man. On the one side is the Father, on the 
other the creature, and it was as natural and 
fitting for a man to pray to the Almighty as for 
a child to make ite wants known to its earthly 
parents. Any man who did not pray went 
against his better nature, did defiance to his 
own constitution.’’ 


From @ reliable classification of statistics re- 
cently made by The Voice of New York we learn 
that in the West the saloon is very strongly en- 

» In Miseissippi the jon _ 


135 of its population. There are in New Yor 
State eleven saloons for every two churches. In 
the whole United States we have one church for 


489 of the io 
—— es Se eet 
in and in these there are less saloons 
in proportion to population than in the otber 
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The Sunday School. 








THIRD QUARTER. -LESSON X. 


Sunday, September 8. 
Joshua 14: 5-14, 


Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 
OALEB’S REWARD. 


1, Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text; He wholly followed the Lord God 
/erael, — Joah, 14: 14. 

2. Date: B. OC, 1446 or 1444. 

3. Place: The camp at Gligal. 


4. Connection: The defeat at Al; the stoning of 
Achan; the capture of Ai by stratagem, and its destruc- 
tion; the blessing and carse on Bbal and Gerisim; the 
trick of the Gibeonites; the battle of Beth-Horon, “ one 
of the most important in the history of the world; " the 
conquest of the north; the conquest of the south; tne 
diviaion of the land. 

6. Home Readings: Monday — Josh, 14: 5-14. Tues- 
tay — Deut, 1; 22-36. Wednesday — Prov.3:1-)0. Theure- 
day — Psalm 118, friday — Psalm 87: 1-11. Sawn lay - 
Psalm 87: 27-40. Sunday — Mark 10: 23-31. 


Il. Introductory. 

Seven years had been spent in effecting 
the conquest of the land. The princes had 
now assembled at Gilgal to divide it among 
the tribes. Before the lot was cast, how- 
ever, the veteran Oaleb, who represented 
the tribe of Judah in this committee on 
portioning out the conquered territory, at- 
tended by the elders of that tribe, approached 
Joshua, and made a formal demand for He- 
bron, as a special inheritance promised to 
him by Moses as a reward for his fidelity. 
The stout old warrior reminded Joshua 
that, forty years before, when (he ten spies 
by their craven report ‘‘ made the heart of 
the people melt,” he had “ wholly followed” 
the Lord his God. He was eighty-five years 
old now, but, thanks to God's blessing, was 
as strong as when he first set foot upon the 
soil of Canaan, and as able to lead his tribe 
to war now as then. He claimed, therefore, 
no easy lot, no quiet resting place. He 
picked out the hardest field. Nothing but 
the stronghold of the Anakim, none but the 
formidable giants themselves, would suit 
histemper. He would drive them out by 
God's help; he had been kept alive for that 
very purpose, he felt. And Joshua ‘‘ blessed 
him,” and gave him what he desired, He- 
bron was awarded to him as his special in- 
heritance, and the country round about to 
the tribe of Judah. 


Ill. Expository. 

5. They divided the land.— The words are 
used anticipatively. They entered upon the 
preliminary work of dividing it, consulting how 
it should be done. The actual division was 
made later on and consumed considerable time. 
For the boundaries and allotment of the land, 
see Numbers 34, Josh. 13-23, Eleazar, Joshua 
and ten princes of the nine anda baif tribe» 
bad charge of the matter. 

The decision was made by lot, not merely to prevent 
all with ref to their respective posses- 
sions, and to remove every ground of discontent and 
complatat, but also in order that each tribe might cheer- 
fully and thankfully accept the share awarded to it, as 
the inheritance intended for it by God. * For the casting 
of lota ie not regulated either by the caprice, opinion, 
or authority of men " (Calvin) (Cambridge Bible). 

6. Then the children of Judah came (R. V,, 
“drew nigh”) unto Joshua.—The “then” 
refers to time, vis., while the tribes were in Gil- 
gal, where the first steps were taken in dividing 
the land, which was finished at Shiloh (18; 1), 
Caleb was selected (Nam. 34: 19) to represent 
the tribe of Judah in the committee of allot- 
ment. The chiefs of his tribe attended him in 
this audience with Joshua in which he made 
formal claim tor Hebron, in accordance witb an 
old promise made to him away back in Kadesh- 
Barnea. Caleb the son of Jephunach — of 
whom we have had frequent notice iu previous 
lessons, cne of the twelve spies who were sent 
out, and one of the two who brought back a 
good report of the land and maintained the 
possibility of its conquest. The Kenezite (R. 
V., * the Kenizzite ”).—“‘ His younger brother, 
Othniel, afterwards the first Judge, is also 
called ‘the son of Kenaz’ (Josh 15: 27). Hence 
(a) some have thought he wasa foreigner by 

birth, descended from the Edomite tribe spoken 
of in Gen. 15: 19, a proselyte who had been in- 

into the tribe of Judah (compare 
Gen, 36: 15, 42); (b) others hold that even if Je- 
phunneh was,on the father’s side, descended 
from this people, on the mother’s side he came 
trom Jadah, and that this Kenaz probably be- 
longed to the posterity of Judah, of whom 
nothing further is known ” (Cambridge Bible). 
Thou knowest.— Yes, Joshua knew it well. 
They had been associated more or less from the 
first. Two such noble spirits would naturally 
be intimate. Both were conspicuous for “ fol- 
lowing the Lord wholly.” Joshua remembered 
the promise made to Caleb (Num. 14: 

24; Deut. 1: 36). 


7. Forty years old was I —in the prime of 





manhood ; in unmwasted vigor now; old in 
years only. I ght. him again as it 
was in mine heart.—I gave him my opinion 
about the land courageously, by 


pliance with the people.” Says Bush: “It has 
been remarked in this connection that Caleb’s 
name signifies ‘ according to the heart.’ ” 

The other spies spoke no less, we may suppose, from 
their hearts than he did from his. But their hearts were 
not right with God — they were filled with fear and un- 
belief.... A good understanding have all they that 
seek God (Kitte). 

8, My brethren — the other spies; ‘ breth- 
ren,’’ though they had acted so ill a part. Made 
the heart . . . melt — with fear; not as we use 
the expression now, with compassion, 1 whol- 
ly followed the Lord — literally, “I fulfilled 
after the Lord;” rendering a full trust and com- 
plete obedience. There is no boasting in this 
language. Caleb is simp'y quoting Jehovah's 
own words of commendation (Num. 14: 24; 
Deut. 1: 36). “It is not pride, but simply a 
tribute of due acknowledgment, to declare what 
a gracious God has done for us and by us” 
(Bush). 


9, Moses sware on that day — voicing God’s 
own oath. There is no record of any promise 
of a special inheritance to Caleb, only that he 
should enter the promised land, and that there 
should be given to him “the land that he hath 
trodden upon.” But this promise was made to 
him when he took such a stout stand with refer- 
ence to the Anakim who dwelt in Hebron, and 
it is highly probable that that particular district 
was then allotted to him, though no record was 
made at the time. 


10. The Lord hath kept me alive — not sim- 
ply his firm constitution and buoyancy of spir- 
it, but “the Lord.” A whole generation had 
fallen at his side, his years had multiplied, but 
the Lord had kept him alive. Forty and five 
years. — Seven years had therefore passed since 
the crossing of the Jordan, for thirty-eight of 
these forty-five years had been spent in the wil- 
derness. These seven years had been devoted to 
the conquest of the land. Iam... fourscore 
and five years old — “ Hebrew, ‘a son of four- 
score and five years.’ Caleb was now, with the 
exception of Joshua, not only the oldest man 
in all Israel, but was twenty years older than 
any of them; for all that were above twenty 
when he was forty had died in the wilderness, 
‘It was fit, therefore, that this phemix of his 
age should have some particular marks of honor 
put upon him in the dividing of the land’ (Hen- 
ry)" (Bush), 


ll. Asstrong .. . usdn the day that Moses 
sent me. — At an age When moat men sink be- 
neath the weight of infirmities, he is as ready to 
encounter the most formidable foes as he had 
been when his hair was unsilvered. “He had 
kept the ten commandments which his own ears 
had heard from Jehovah’s voice so well that 
they had bcome permanent youth in his blood 
and bones” (D. Steele). “ He mentions this, 
both to give glory to God, who was the strength 
as well as length of his days, and also to iuti- 
mate to Joshua that it would not be throwing 
away a portion upon a weak old man who was 
unequal to the task of either taking or retaining 
it” (Bush). Both to go out and to come jn — 
either to be taken specifically, to go out to battle 
and come back with spoils, or generally, to per- 
form whatever duties may devolve upon me. 
“So this boasted youthfulness was neither an 
affectation nor a sentiment ” (J. Parker). 


12. Give me this mountain — the mountain- 
ous district around Hebron, the highest point in 
southern Palestine, higher even than Jerusalem. 
It was a beautiful spot in those days, but Caleb 
did not choose it for its beauty primarily. He- 
bron was the home of the Anakim. Its conquest 
meant difficulty, and its defence after conquest 
would require alertness and courage. The Ava- 
kim bad been driven out by Joshua, but nad ap- 
parently returned and repossessed themselves of 
their ancient fortress. Caleb longed to plant his 
standard in the stronghold which the majority 
of the spies had declared to be impregnable. 
The exploits of this stout old warrior are told in 
the next chapter. If so be that the Lord will 
be with mv (R. V.,“ it may be that the Lord 
will be with moꝰ). — His courage was not seaile 
boasting; it was that sterling quality which 
springs from faith. 


18, 14. Joshua blessed him —‘‘ bade him God- 
speed in his warfare, and invoked the help of 
Jehovah to attend him ” (D. Steele). Gave .. . 
Hebron — a formal vontirmation of the original 
gift. His part was, therefore, withdrawn from 
the lot (see verse2). Because he wholly fol- 
lowed the Lord. — How the sacred writer loves 
to dwell upon the phrase! 


Looking at Caleb’s history in another light, we may 
say that the length of bis life, his reward in the gift to 
him of Hebron, and his good name which has been 
handed down from generation to generation, were all 
the result of one day's faithfulness. Had he joined the 
faithless spies — nay, had he held his Peace and said 
nothing — he would have died in the wilderness, have 
tever possessed a foot of Canaan, have been as little to 
us as Shammua, or igal, or Pailti, his comrades in the 
searching of the land (see/Num. 13). In like manner, 
when a sudden temptation comes upon us — say to fall in 
with other men’s deprecatory remarks on the prospects 
of a religious life (and this is a common temptation, in 
various forms, to piously disposed boys and girls) — then 
let us reflect: This may be the varaing-point of my des- 
tiny: on my words and acts now may depend the entire 
yr iti my future life, yes,and my place in eternity 


IV. Inferential. 


1. “The hoary head is a crown of glory it it 
be found in the way of righteousness ” (Prov. 
16: 31). 

Po mem a healthful and honor- 
age, there is no better prescription than 
to seek the Lord early and follow Him wholly. 





8. Godliness produces the noblest type of 
manliness. 





4. The right kind of boasting is to “ make 
one’s boast in the Lord.” 

5. The surest and speediest way to get any- 
thing is to deserve it. _ 

6. Glory and reputation are not for the leaders 
alone, they are also for the followers. There is 
an imperative need of fidelity in subordinate 
positions. 

7. At is well to set a high value on the prom- 
ises of God. 


8. In old age it matters not even if the out- 
ward form perisheth, provided the inner man is 
** renewed day by day.”’ 

9. One of the blessed resuits of the triampb 
of the Gospel will be universal peace. 


V. Illustrative. 


1. Mr. Venn, conversing with a stranger, was 
thus addressed: ‘ Sir,I think you are on the 
wrong side of fifty?” ‘‘Onothe wrong side of 
fifty! ’ answered Mr. Venn. “ No, sir, lam on 
the right side of fifty.” “Surely,” the other 
replied, “you must be turned fifty?” “ Yes, 
sir,” added Mr. Venn, *‘ but I am on the right 
side of fifty; for every year I live I am nearer 
my crown of glory.” 


2. “ Add to your faith manliness,” says Peter. 
Courage to ayow and to obey your faith. Most 
failures in conduct are preceded by failures in 
courage. To face duty as well as danger re- 
quires bardihood of spirit. Now observe the 
magnificent maniiness of Ualeb. It gleams 
through his report as a spy. It comes out in 
the energy of his old age. And this simple 
quality in one man was of incalculable service 
to Israel. We all need this quality, men and 
women. 

“ Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft might win 

By fearing to attempt.” 
More manliness would mean less falsehood, 
kas failure, less wretchedness of apprehension, 
more enterprise and grand success. And god- 
liness begets it, For godliness gives larger 
thought, greater dignity, scope for grand 
purposes, consciousness of help laid up in all 
providential law and processes. By commun- 
ion with God man attains calmness, wisdom, 
strength and help. Neither David nor Elijab 
was less manly, but more so, for being devout. 
If you would form a list of the kingliest men, 
you will be surprised how many of the godliest 
are in it. John Knox and Luther amongst 
teachers, Cromwell and William the Silent 
amongst statesmen, Sir Philip Sidney and 
Henry Havelock among soldiers. We are short 
of manliness because short of godliness. If re- 
ligion ever enervates a mau, or withers him, it is 
a superstitious, not the genuine, thing. Nelson 
said his Methodists were his best sailors, Let 
the young note this. Godliness does not enfee- 
ble, it enlarges every essential element of man- 

hood ‘Pulpit Commentary). 


3. \n the charming little booklet, ‘‘ Expecta- 
tion Corner,’ Adam Slowman was led into the 
Lord’s treasure-houses,and among many other 
wonders there revealed to him was the “ Delayed 
Blessings Office,” where God kept certain things 
prayed for until the wise time came to send 
them. “ It takes a long time for some pension- 
ers to learn that delays are not denials... . Ah! 
there are secrets of love and wisdom inthe ‘ De- 
layed Blessings Department’ which are little 
dreamt of. Men would pluck their mercies 
green when the Lord would have them ripe.”’ 
*“ Therefore the Lord will wait, that He may be 
gracious unto you ” (Isa. 30: 18) (Peloubet). 








A SARATOGA DIVERSION. 
H. M. 8, 


HE Monday morning Saratoga Ministers’ 
Meeting was placed under not a little 
obligation to Prof. James ©. Van Benschoten, 
LL. D., on last Monday. The Professor, in lan- 
guage choice and lucid beyond comparison, 
discussed for three-quarters of an hour a subject 
the title of which was, ‘‘A Translation of a 
Greek Metaphor.” The expression under con- 
sideration is found in Luke 12: 29. It bears the 
translation, in the Authorized Version, “‘ Neither 
be ye of doubtful mind.” After quoting 
Herder’s proposition that “‘ language is a dic- 
tionary of faded metaphors,” and claiming for 
the Greek language a pre-eminence in this 
regard; aad also having traced tc a chance visit 
among the Greek monks of Mount Athos his 
persona! interest in the metaphor, the Professor, 
in delicately-shaded terms, grouped his mosaic 
ot thoughts until the intended picture was 
clear, classic, complete. The vacillation and 
want of composure of the Greek monks them- 
selves, as well as the peculiar skyward structure 
of their monastery homes, were side-lights 
towards a true rendering of the metaphor. The 
interest of the distinguished preachers and 
college professors who were present culminated 
when, in his quotations trom the Greek authors, 
the speaker described the return of the brilliant 
scapegrace Alcibiades to his native shore whence 
he had been banished and not yet summvuned to 
return. The little boat, containing the return- 
ing military prodigal, was made to oscillate 
between the half-way island and the mainland, 
now upon the crest and now in the trough of 
the sea, but always keeping time with the emo- 
tions of hope and fear in the bosom of the pas- 
senger, who scarcely dared to make a landing. 
Thus incidentally illustrating what, felici- 
tously, he called the pertinacity of the Greek 
tongue in holding a word to its meaning, lead 
whithersoever it might, and marshaling in line 





other significant New Testament words to 





— — 
strengthen and consolidate the witnesses 
words already appealed to, ina besatifel a 
tence or two the translation of the 
was given thus: “ Be not as a boat, at t: 
the crest of the wave, at mes tn the trourh 
the sea. Do not be out in the offing of an open 
sea of anxiety and distrust, when you ought to 
be lying at anchor in the heven of trust ang 
rest.”’ . 
It was admirably done. It wasa revelation 
It was unique. Words of great appreciation 
were offered, at the close, by Revs. Dr. Mitchel) 
and Stone of Hartford, and by Rev. Professor 
North of Hamilton College. 
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League Prayer-meeting Topics 
September. 


Rev. Matthias 8. Kaufman, Ph. D. 


September 1—‘' Healing of the Daugh- 
ter of the Syrophenician Woman.”’ Matt. 
15: 21-28; Mark 7: 24-30. 

What a whirl and hum our Saviour has 
been. in for a whole year! With head- 
quarters at Oapernaum, the entire seashore 
of lame, halt, and blind ever awaited His 
healing touch. From these heavy labors 
He sought the Mediterranean region. 
Passing along in supposed concealment, 
suddenly a shriek rends the air. What is 
it? A woman — a woman in dreadful dis- 
tress. 

1. Who is she? A Greek by education, a 
Syrephenician by birth, and hence a Roman 
subject. From Tyre she has run, and now, 
being within hearing distance, she appeals to 
the Jewish Messiab. 

2. The occasion of her mental distress. Her 
daughter has a malady supposed to be incur- 
able. The poor little creature is possessed of a 
devil, and the mother’s suffering is fully as in- 
tense as the child’s. “Son of David, hava 
mercy on me!” 

38. The Saviour’s attitude. “He answered 
her not a word.’ No unkind utterance escaped 
His lips; he did not repel her. She was need- 
ing help, as was all the Gentile world. To lsrael 
was His immediate and special mission. 

4. Attitude of the disciples. See them frown 
upon her! Here they have come for restful se- 
clusion, and this one woman is making racket 
enough to raise the town. How annoy- 
ing! The passive spirit of Ohrist under 
such circumstances only intensifies their im- 
patience. But her persistency is unconquer- 
able, and they intercede for her as the only 
means of ridding themselves of tbe annoy- 
ance. 


DIALOGUE. 
Christ; — “I to Israel's sheep am sent, 
Dogs must not have children’s bread.” 
Woman:— ‘Though unworthy children’s bread, 


‘Tis enough for one like me 
If with crumbs I may be fed.” 
“ Woman, canst thou thus believe ? 
I to thy petition yield; 
Ali that thou canst wish, receive,” 


Christ : — 


CRUMBS FOR EPWORTHIANS. 

1. In our plea for mercy we must, with a full 
heart, betake ourselves to the humblest niche of 
self-abandonment. 

2. We may never be able to answer God's 
logic, but the unstudied rhetoric of a breaking 
heart He cannot resist. 


“ Prayer an answer will obtain, 
Though the Lord awhile delay ; 
None shall seek His face in vain, 

None be empty sent away.” 

4. Unclé Johnson was a pious old slave. One 
day while singing about his work in the gar- 
den, he began all at once to shout for joy. 
“You seem to be very happy,’’ said a bystander. 
“ Yes, masea! l’se just t’inkin’’—and then 
his emotions choked his utterance — “‘ I’se just 
t‘inkin dat, if de crumbs dat fell from de 
Masea’s table in dis world am so good, what will 
de great loaf in glory be?” 

September 8 — “ Opening the Eyes of 
One Born Blind.”” John 9; 1-7. 

A lady with a beautiful babe entered an 
Eye Infirmary. ‘ Doctor, my child has not 
had its eyes open for a few days. I have 
come to see if there can be something done 
for him.”” The physician pulled down the 
eyelids of the child, and it gave a loud 
scream of pain. After further examination 
he turned to that sad mother, and said: 
“ Your child is blind in that oyo.“ He then 
opened the other, and said: ‘‘ Yes, and this 
one, too; your boy will never see again.” 
So sudden and unexpected was this terrible 
information that the mother wildly 
screamed: ‘“ Oh, will my darling never see 
me again? Oh, my darling child! Oh, my 
darling child!” What a dreadful affliction 
— to go through life in total darkness! To 
be deprived of seeing the innumerable 
beauties and sublimities of earth and sky, 
land and sea, products of man and God, is 
a loss that exceeds computation. How 
splendid the service of opening the eyes of 
amanborn blind! What glad gratitude 
must have filled his heart! And yet, in 
reality, spiritual blindness is immeasurably 
worse than physical, To have the soul’s 
blind eyes opened is a greater miracle and 
an infinitely richer blessing than to have 
the bodily eyes made to see. 

1. The blind man’s experience: (1) His blind- 
ness was certain and undeniable. (2) After 
complying with conditions imposed by Christ, 
his seeing was equally unmistakable. This isa 
beautiful portraiture of conversion. The im- 
penitent one, convicted of sin, becomes con- 
scious of guilt. Confessing and forsaking sin, 
obediently believing in Christ, he is equally 
conscious of pardon. The one sees a new mate- 
rial world, the other is permitted to gaze ry 
new spiritual world such as he 
before. How 
2. The blind man’s testimony: (1) It was 


Clear, positive, satistying. (2) He continued giv- 
ing it, regardless of all consequences. His one 


Opznzep Eyzs. 
1. They see God. He is visible to the heart 
that is clean. None the heart-pure can 
know Him. such He reveals His true char- 
is love. Even 


3. They see that impure motive brings blind- 
ness. The “single eye” assures 
——— The slightest dishonesty blurs 


4. The cleaner the whole life, the clearer 
more sublime are the scenes revealed. BS ph «a 
a mount of transfiguration, ablaze 
with Jehovah's — and new worlds con- 
tinually break into view. 
God's image, at 


5, They behold least 
tially, in every human being, and seek to have it 
tully restored. 


gE 


6. Opened can be trained to see truth in 
ite right roletions and proper proportions. Thus 
may excesses and fanaticism be avoided end 
be remind of Obrist’s own perfect poise be 
ac 4 





September 15 — “ Blind Bartimeus.” Matt. 
20: 29-34; Mark 10: 46-52; Luke 18: 35-48. 


BARTIMEAN VIEWS. 


Picture 1. The golden Syrian sky and g.aceful 
palms constitute our background. Down a 
gentle slope comes the Saviour, followed by a 
motley crowd whose innumerable faces are 
finally lost in the distance. A little in advance 
is a winding way, with its well-known beggar 
seated on a rock awai.ing alms. 

Picture 2. Bartimeus has risen to his feet. A 
throb of hope has leaped through his heart. 
Rosy-hued rays relieve the black veil that has 
drawn ite dusky folds about his life. The raised 
finger of one, the frown of a dozen, have no 
effect upon the Saviour’s benign face, as He 
looks with complacent sympathy upon feith- 
inspired hope. 

Picture 3. The position and attitude of the 
crowd is change’. Now they are on both sides 
of Christ. They ;aze with pleasing interest. 
How they are straining their eyes to see! In the 
centre stands the same benignant Saviour, and 
before Him kneels Bartimeus. 


“ On his drooping head lay the Master's hand; 
Through the dusk of bis life-long night, 
B’en as sunlight scatters the mists away, 
Shone the welcome — ‘ Receive thy sight! '” 


Picture 4. Another gracious deed has gone 

into history. 
* As the rosy door of the moro swings wide 
At the touch of the king of day, 
So the shrouded eyes felt the hand Divine, 
And the shadows were rolled away.” 

On moves the blessed Christ. Close by Him is 
Bartimeus. Who would know him now? How 
erect! How certain his step! How glorified his 
face! His soul is in such sweet sympathy with 
the birds’ soft, heaven-taught carol. The great 
umbrageous palms do not half express his 
abounding gratitude. A hush has fallen upon 
the following throng, for wonder fills a thousand 
souls; and all nature is reverent with adoration. 


SHADOWS. 


Bartimeus had many discouragements: — 

1, No one mpted him to seek the G. eat 
Physician. * 

2. When he did make an attempt, “ many 
charged him that be should hold bis peace,”’ 

3. For awhile even the Lord Himself paid no 


LIGHTS. 
1. Although Bartimeus had no sight, yet he 
made good use of his hearing. 


2. His prospect brightened when the Master 
commanded him to be called. 





even 8 posel hindrance to defeat him 
great of his life! 

U By be sees 3% ones: * Lord, 
I it my sight.” 

6. He received not ht, but sal 
tion — «Thy faith bath mode thee whole.” mt 


* in secret bending low, 
‘the breast that the world may uot know, 
favor of yi. 
is a for ‘s of sin, 
Press on, with earnest cry, 
‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’" 


September 22—‘' Healing of the Ten 
Lepers.” Luke 17: 11-19. 

Ten lepers! Ten lepersinarow! What 
a horrible sight! No hair, no eyebrows; 
one face is nearly eaten away; several 
hands present only a stump. What a chalky, 
life-forsaken, God-forsaken spectacle! 
Hark! what a sepulchral sound comes from 
their hollow throats! Itisa ory for help. 
It is the drowning man's grasp at the last 
straw! But the last hope is no failure. 
The appeal reached the Saviour’s heart and 
is met by the command to present them- 
selves to the priests. This they heed. See 
them run! All at once one discovers the 
great change that has been wrought in him. 
Suddenly he halte and exclaims: “ Why, 
brothers, my leprosy is all gone!’”’ ‘ And 
so is mine!” “And mine!” ‘“ And mine!” 
And on nine of them speed, faster than 
ever, and that is the last we know of them. 
But one, with a heart overflowing with 
gratitude, turns about, finds the Saviour, 
and, falling at His feet, glorifies God. 

“ Loudly the stranger sang praise to the Lord, 

Knowing the cure had been wrought by His 

word.” 
Astonished at seeing only one of all the 
number upon whom the boon had been con- 
ferred, Christ significantly inquires,‘ Where 
are the nine ?”’ 
PEARLS, 


1, Gratitude is a most exquisite pearl. Turn 
it as we will, view it from whatever angle 
we may, it ever modestly reveals its prismatic 
beauty. 


2. Ohrysostom died on his way to exile with 
bis acoustomed expression on his lips: God be 
praised for everything!” . 


3. A farmer returning from church one Sun- 
day, where he had listened to the text, “The ox 
knoweth his owner, .... but Israel doth not 
know, my people do not consider,” entered his 
farmyard. Suddenly there came running to 
him his favorite cow and licked his hand. What 
an object-lesson was this! The ungodly man 
burst into tears. “‘Why, that’s it!” he ex- 
claimed. “ This poor dumb creature knows me 
and is grateful. Yet I know not God and have 
never truly expressed to Him my gratitude.” 
This illustration was effective in singling him 
out among the actively grateful ones of Christ's 
kingdom. 

PEBBLES. 


1. How numerous are the pebbles all along 


the shores, everywhere we may go! We may nee, 


ten thousand of these little opaque bowldersa to 
one beautiful, heaven-lit pearl. Thus profuse is 
ingratitude. It abounds on all shores and in al! 
conditions of society. The masses are like “ the 
nine.” They accept the richest gifts without 
returning so much as a look of gratitude. 

2. It was a custom with the Athenians that if 
a freedman was convicted of ingratitude toward 
his liberator, he should forfeit his freedom. 

3. Swift says: * He that calls a man “ungrate- 
ful sums up ell the evils that a man can be 
guilty of.” 


a Ten cleansed, aad only one remain! 
Who would have thought our nature's stain 
Was dyed so foul, so deep ingrain ?” 
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Nine Times Nive 
Where are the busi ng 
Where are the worldly nine ? 
Where are the pleasure-seeking nine ? 
Where are the Sabb th-d ing nine? 
Where are the society-loving nine ? 

Where are the self-seeking nine ? 
Where are the ease-loving nine t 
Where are the church- indifferent nine? 


9. Where are the - d 
aise? indifferent-church-member 





d nine? 





eae eee Ep 


heir entire homage to Christ! 
they are the salt of the earth, the 
the world, iso ‘the thive bmbaecd 


red 
men, and sure is ¢ fetory becau 
joked by Omnipotence. <—y ’ sel 


September 29— ‘Raising of Jairus’ 
Daughter.” Matt, 9: 18, 19, 28-26; Mark 
5: 22-24, 35-43; Luke 8; 41, 42, 49-56, 


Among the most lovely pictures that hang 
in my memory’s art gallery is that of the 
placid Sea of Galilee. I saw it ander the 
soft light of closing day, and again as ite 
glassy surface was brightened by the beams 
of the morning sun. Upon ali that region 
now reste a sacred stillness which touches 
the tourist with solemn loneliness, until 
quickened recollection and excited imagi- 
nation people those shores anew with the 
throngs which once crowded its numerous 
cities. Here Jesus found several of His 
most loved disciples, uttered some of His 
most precious parables and valuable dis- 
courses, and performed many of His most 
splendid miracles. It is His presence stil! 
lingering there that clothes the scene with 
a peculiar sacredness. Having the scene in 
mind adds new beauty to the tender, sweet, 
pathetic story of Christ's giving back toa 
heartbroken father his darling daughter. 
Notive, — 


1, His overwhelming grief. He is ruler of the 
synagogue, highly honored, and a man of 
wealth. But nothing now is worthy of notice. 
His dearest child lies at the point of death. 
“ Flinging himself down at Jesus’ feet with 
broken words, which in the original still sound 
as though interrupted and rendered incoherent 
by bursts of grief,” he telis his sorrow to One 
whose heart is big with sympathy. 

2. His confidence in Christ. “ Come and lay 
thy hands upon ber and she shall live.” He bad 
known of other wonderful works performed by 
this Prophet. 


3. Obrist’s prompt reponse. Immediate y He 
arose from the feast and started for the stricken 
home. His readiness to help any one in trouble 
recelyes weighty emphasis from the. account 
thrown in here that on His way He stopped to 
cure a woman of a most distressing malady 
(Mark 6; 25-365). 

4. The anguish of Jairus is increased by this 
delay; but seeing this new act of healing must 
have only increased his faith. Here comes a 
messenger saying, ‘Thy daughter is dead.” 
Quickly Jesus supports the ruler with cheering 
words, “ Fear not, only believe.” 

5. In the sorrowful home there is tumultuous 
mourning. Order is restored upon Christ's 
arrival,and new hope awakened by His tender 
volce—‘‘The little maid is not dead but 
sleepeth.”’ To those whom He approves, death is 
no more dreadful than a restful s " 

6. With the most delicate sense of propriety 
the loving Saviour takes with Him the weeping 
parents and His three most congenial disciples, 
and they quietiy enter the chamber of death. 
Taking the little girl's cold, dead hand in His, 
He utters these two thrilling words: “ Talitha, 


—* ae. — *2— ** lamb, I say 
un ar n Stan translation). 
She hears! she obeys! she lives! * 


7. Whata 2 story of Obrist’s power; 
what an assurance of His readiness to relieve 
distres«; what sweetness and light brighten and 
render fragrant His whole nature ! 
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ng in ngregational church a not grant us lesire of our 
Caribou, st the terminus of the B. & A.| Bass Harbor, us that society beeno pastor at that | bearts in these things. sweet. 
—* As this is ash rt with us, we shall need 


to be more promes oy working the benev- 
Brewer,— Rev. J. T. Crosby enters upon his | olences than we have been at tome times in the 
fourth year with this people with avery indi- Let then, in a systematic canvass 


cation of it and | for these thing the what is bein 
fori een eer = 
a ope Sp first quarter's | our church; tell them the need of the present in 









work is 
work. have voted their pastora | order that as achurch we may aq our part in 
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cogs he 


my Prot, 
the place of 


h, of nm, Conu., supplied 
gga " . c. WwW. Ross, camp-meeting 
Sunday. ; 
North . — There was 


in improvement no 
—the addition ot 
pew racks and hymnals in the pews. D. 





St. Johnsbury District. 


Correction. —In the HmRALD of Aug. 7, the 
missionary box sent from St. Johnsbury District 
to Rev. Dr. E. W. Parker in India was credited 
to St. Johnsbury. It should have read St. Johns- 

bury Centre. 








New Hampshire Conference. 


Dover District. 
Mallalieu 5 Epworth met in 
Grand Army Park, Salisbury, July — an an- 


nual picnic. The six chapters on x irouit in- 
vited the Sunday- , also the th 
ters at Haverhill, = one at — — N. H., as 
their guests. Over one thousan 
present during the day. The forenoon was 
ney in welcoming —— in bait os style, and 
the afternoon in sports — uet, * 
swinging. In the evening = the? pay 
followin im was given: Praise =k 
led by Rev. +" Ward, ot Newbur 
prayer a tay a JW - Bean, of Smithtown, — 
remarks by Rev. J. W. Ward, * ** Concern the 
Collection; ” —2* of waletens by Rev. D. E. 
Miller, of Amesbury; res by President 
Torte address on Bricks \ withou Straw,” by 
v. E, 8. Tasker, of Lowell. 








N. E. Southern Conference. 


Norwich District. 


New London. — Lucius H. Bushnell writes: 
“ Our new minister, Rev. Richard Povey, in his 
first sermoa to us made an excellent impression, 
which has deepened each — week to the 

nt time. We havea jal board, in 
ull sympathy with the 9— J spirit of 
harmony prevails throughout the church, which 
has about five hundred members, with nearly an 
* number in the Sunday-school, All praise 
due to our ——— superintendent, Mr. 
Holmes, who has the office for several years 
and under whose mt the schoo! has 
steadily increased in num and interest. The 
imary class has the teacher bonne has acted 
n that capacity, in the same for forty 
years. She manifests the same cn as 
ever, and her praise is in all the church and com- 
munity, but she dislikes to see her name in 
print. In addition to much other financial aid, 
the League has lately ra — to carpet the 
church throng Their — — ings at- 
tract a a. rong of young people, and are always 
. re sod by ardent zeal and deep spiritual- 
ty. 








New England Conference, 


Boston South District. 


Swedish Church, Boston. — The 6: al in- 
terest is increasing, even in the m ast * the 
summer. Souls are —— * last —— eee, 


were received to — 
or Rev. Hi! . H. Hanson, is working to get 
he building on Ferdinand St, completed next 
year. So far he has met with —* bat $6,000 
more is needed. 


Brookline. — Mre. O, A. soaps ana children, 
of Brookline, have summered a’ 
Mr. Jacobs spending 4 ‘Sundays and the 
week of camp- meeting there 


Boston East District. 


Church, Salem, — Last Sunday 
iw Gath, 


urne, D. D. The  conqvenation at La on ad 
—8* appreciated the sermons of Mr. West- 
er, 


Boston North District. 


First —* Somerville. — This church has 
been very hig ** during the month of 
Anam, havi privi to listen to Rev. 

Dr. Morris, of — 4 iheology ot Boston 
University, who preached land elo- 
quent sermon; to Rev. Ww. R. * D. D., who 
is a great favorite with this church; to 
F. D. Blakeslee B. "Da who. preached oa, that 
rainy Sunday J v w were present 
made such an Koons gB. impression that i ‘s 

he m a congregation 
of ora ian ano Hy, aan poe 
8 r, who preached 
editor of the HERALD heard MDr. Baton for the 
first time. The sermon was ableand impressive. 
It was original in conception, upon the 
word ‘“* Tomorrow,’ scholarly in treatment, and 
——— and practical in in expression and applica- 


Ma — The corner-stone of the new 
chure: ar fica wan ial with impressive services 
Aug. 24. The pastor, Rev. I. A. Mesler, 
Seer cadtens upon See Curt 
an 
tone.” Mr. Mesier is meet 


and is determined to dedicate the 
trom debt. 


— 


Sterling Camp-meeti large number of 
pir gratet covering * * extended —* will be 
, thro the report 
waleh wt be ta, to, oa made the 

creased success of the work ee Pe 

with doa's bless: and the Toy de- 
voted our presiding elder, Dr. 
Eaton. The fathers 0 t blessed memory in con- 
nection with * Sterling made no mistake 
in their heroic and God-honored work for 

dsummer quickening and ingatheri 
qmons all their The 


former days ony 
tethers, in =, > 48 love 
the Holy Ghost. he 


church 


, if we will be worthy 
followers of t: 
and 


labors in 
cilities increased, and Gos 42 
can overcoms the fons if we will be will- 
few suggestions to enlarge success of 
our year to compas First, we will 
friends of b ot blessing —8——— 
Ay m PES ys 
this M pow encourage them to plan to go 
= stay ie nigh next year, Bo'far as possible, et 
far as , 
—— *3 sake of Christ 


ited ef in soul » 80 arrange our 
tad lanl Sot ——— 





the camp- As Dr. Parkhurst 
a win he se Tape seaming octseen men 
tobe | boty: the deat-eenieh "ed Sar” 





J. 
Cy 
: 
ae 
ag 
Hi 
Hy 
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Springfield District. 


jam Rice preac Aug. Rev. 
E. 8. Best supplies Be Sept i, 1, taking the Ohurch 
Aid collection. On a recent Sabbath the morn- 
in . jon numbered nearly 800 by actual 
count. 


Merrick, West — rs ae. H, 
Doo ot West ees and held 
tbe second quarterly conference = Aug. 18, 

Asbury.— Rev. Charlies Tilton had finished 
his vacation and was back to his work, Aug. 18, 

Williamsburg. — Rev. J. A. Day, of Commer, 
— here, Aug. 11. The following officers 
have ected b You the Epworth League: 
President, oD anak John 


—s vice-presidents, 
Mrs. a. Lena Loud, Miss 
Annie a Hayden Mr M rd Warren; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Gilbert 8 


Chicopee, — The su — ** tember 1 and 
8 are Rev. W. R Nowbal and Rov. 0. A % ae 


Business Jotices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 

















For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING wee been used for 
child, softens the 
8, allays all pain, cures wind colle, and is the best 

| some for diarrhaa. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








A Chance for Women to Make Money. 


I saw one of your subscribers tell in —5 columns a 
few weeks ago how she made money og ing Dish Wasb- 
ers. I wrote to the Iron City Dish Was —A 
Highland Ave,, Station A, Fisabere, Pa., @ ined 
one of their yee Washers and tried it thyaolt ‘iret. It 
— lovely can wash and — the dishes for a 
in owe —3 without touc iy 
* 33 or a them in hot water. 
d everybody wanted a Dish J 
mr “they as me wash their dishes. Since then I 
—* made as high as $18 a day, and I believe that | can 
enough ey to my brother at ogned) next 


ad no experience. When everybody wants to buy, {tis 
> — to sell. Anyone can get information by writ- 
above firm, and lam glad to add my — 
—22* I — my duty others to help them over 
the hard ti MARTHA FRANCOIS. 


Aarriages. 
* ean SARE i a a 


9 —52 ¥ “Grovenor, Foun We Lamediie tnd nd fiscis 
Oushman, both of N 

— —S— Or ee edarding Sand 
— nt, bal R RWWer 


DEDICATION. — The M. B. Church at Rumford Falls, 
Me., will be dedicated Friday, Sept. 6. 
G. B. HanmarorD, Pastor. 











FIRST GENERAL DISTRIOT EPWORTH LEAGUE, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., Oct. 2 and $, 1895. 

The following transportation rates have been secured: 
Boston & Maine R. B., from poiats within 25 miles of St. 
Jobnebury, 2 cents per mile; from 2% to 33 miles, $1.00 for 
the round trip; over 33 miles, 14g cents per mile. These 
tates apply upon the divisions of the Boston & Maine 
system, 

If it be thought desirable, a special train will be run 
from Boston, by the Bastern Division, over the Conway 
Branch, throagh the famous White Mountain Notch via 
Orawford’s and Fabyan’s, thence to 8t. Johnsbury. Pas- 
sengers by this train can return by way of Plymouth, 
N. A. or White River Junction. Tickets, $6. If a suffi- 
cient number signify their intention to take this excur- 
sion, the cost may be slightly reduced. Ohairs in a pal- 
ace car may be had at $1 extra, the order for which must 
be given in advance. 

Puller particulars will be p upon 
of arrangements. Meantime it is of great importance 
that individuals and chapters make their plans and be 
ready to state them to the secretary soon after receiv- 
ing final information. 

Merritt ©. Beas, Secretary, 
% Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
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It is very significant and comforting that the 
Great Teacher never uttered a harsh word save 
to the scribes and Pharisees, the professionally 
religious people of His time, with whom He 
came closely in contact. The reason of His 
severe criticism was because the type of religion 
which these classes possessed, inatead of making 
them sympathetic and helpful to those nearest 
to them who were less highly favored, really 
made them exclusive and arrogant. His word of 
indictment was: “ They bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men's 
shoulders; but they themselves will not move 
them with one of their fingers.”” There is an 
element, much too large, of churchly people to- 
day, who have no real sympathy with the poor 
and unfortunate. The Sunday School Times 
forcefully expresses our thought in the follow- 
ing paragraph : — 

* Broken hearts all too little sympathy 
from the Boy “= da. It is so easy, when the 
‘ other fellow’ is stricken, to make the blow 
heavier by untimely censure, by studied aloot- 
ness, or by evident lack of sympathy. It is so 
hard for some men to find time to be kindly and 
really sympathetic. The Jamaica negro, in ab- 
ject sorrow, cries ———— Put me down 

pw Teg Ka yg En, And his cry is 








Church Register. 


HERALD OALENDAR, 


Groveton Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-6 
East Machias — Sept. 2-7 
Colebrook, N. H mp-meeting, Sept. 9-18 


Maine Sta: Epworth e Convention at 
Westbrook. Sept, 11-12 
Manchester District + pea League Uon- 
vention, at Claremont, Sept. 17,18 
First General District ng 9 ey Annual 
Convention, 8t. Johnsbury, V Oct. 2-3 





THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF GROUP 6 of 
Springfield District Epworth Leagues will be held 
at West Brookfield, Sept. 2% The theme of the 
Convention will be, “ The Beginnings of Methodism.” 
Among the speakers will be Mesers. Nicklin, Caton, Os- 
good, Dockham, Chaffee, Dr. Thorndike and others. 

P. J. HAws, Pres. 





MONEY FOR A PIANO WANTED. — Our schoo! for 
the education of the colored, located in Morristown, 
Tenn.,is in great need of a piano, A reputable and 
p i t fact has proposed to furnish a firet- 
class upright for $100, which is less than the cost of 
manufacture, Are there not friends in Boston and 
vicinity who will come to our help and enable 
us to purchase the instrament? Donations may be 
sent to the president, Rev. Judson 8. Hill, D. D., Mor- 
ristown, Tenn., or to Dr. Parkhurst, the editor of the 
HERALD. 








To OUR FRIENDS IN NEW ENGLAND. — As 
many of our friends are planning to visit the 
South, this fall and winter, I desire to extend a cordial 
invitation to visit our school, located at Morrtis- 
town, Tean, We are anxious to have our friends 
see the large number of eager, studious and seif- 
sacrificing colored youth in attendance; also, have 
them study the nature and character of the work 
we are doing. Weare confident in promising a pleasant 
and enjoyable stay. Morristown is located on the 
main Hine of the Southern Railroad, between Bristol 
and Knoxville, and ‘the terminal of the Richmond & 
Danville system from Asheville, Our lateh-string 
hangs.on the outside, and we heartily ask you 
to vutz it, and visit us. 


é - 
a 


: Money Letters from Ang. 3 to 26. 


Mra J Atkins. G@ K Adams, J W Anty, Alden & 
Faxon. Mrs EB I Blackwell. Mrs © B Balcomb, G 
W Bryant, Mrs L J Backer, Mrs F Blanchard, M 
E Brickett, J A Bullard, A M Burridge, J 1 Bar- 
thol Ww P Black . F Ohadwick, H A Oook, 
LW Crocker, EF Olark, C EB Ohamberiain. 08 
Danforth, Mrs B & Douglass, L A “& Denslow. 
Dauchy & Co. Mrs G@ 2 Demerritt. W P Ennor, 
Mrs © A @varts, T © Evans. H A Pifield. M 
Wa msey. Mrs Charles Henry, Mrs 
M Hopkins, J 8 Helmershausen. J O Knowles, 

© M Kilgore. C W Lowell, G 
, P Mooers,. W E Morse, 
th. Jerome Patterson, G 
. NM P Philbrook. G T 

G B Stechert, F W 
G Smith, F D Sheets, 

BR P Tillman, Wm Tweedie. L M 
oe ‘Waits, H L ¥Williams, — Watt, A 


Jvupson 8, Hit, Pres. 











a 
sips 


ty, mene a broken ooo very near us. 
yet afar off and sorrowing the more Geanune ot 
our heedlessness to its longing cry.”’ 





— A correspondent of the New York Hvening 
Post says: — 

Rev, Robert Warren Stewart, whose murder 
by the Chinese is reported by cable, was no 
ordipary missionary. Born in in Ireland of 

family,and amply supplied with all that 

his world could give, he went, after a very cred- 
itable career at the university, to the 4 Just 
about the time he was called tothe bar, Mr. D. L. 
=e gy how up af nfs bright him and om 

m Ww — a i, pects at home 

and me a fie er was ordained 
and went fo Ohine. re ‘the end of and 
there he has continued ever since, spending him- 
self freely in the cause of t 0" 
and in spite of very bad health, which toroed 
him away from the country at least twice. Dur- 
ing one of these enforce 
rest, he visited the United States with his wife, 
who was as devoted as himself to missionary 
work, and who, the cable says, has now been 
martyred with ber husband.” 
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Queer Thing 
Why everybody doesn't use 
Pearline. Here and there, 
though, there’s a woman who's 
been left behind, The world 
has moved along without her, 
What she needs to know is 
this—that in washing clothes 
or cleaning house, Pearline 
will save .half her work, half 
her time, and do away with 
the rub, rub, rub, that wears 
things out—that it costs no 
more than common soap, and 
does no more harm. 

And if she wants to know 
it, there are millions of women 
who can tell her. 





Beware of imitations, 316 JAMES PYLE. N.Y. 





Starved to Death 
in midst of Unfortun 
Galt rd Wogl, Brand Gonteaces tie i sutoa 
oy ae the safest and best infant food. Health F * 
address to 


valuable 
the New York Condensed Milk Co., New York. 





fave Time and Money 


By taking Adamson's 
——— creas ik 


pears. t aod in 
eases Of every kind are speedily cured. At all Druggists. 








Though Archdeacon Farrar’s appointment to 
the deanery of Canterbury is technically re- 
garded as a promotion, he loses by the change 
the snug sum of $5,000 per annum. 








As we come to know ourselves and the reflex 
influence of every act, no thought is more in- 
spiring and restraining than the well-known 
fact that good or evil deeds leave their own in- 
crement in character-making. We become the 
thing that we do. With what measure we mete, 
it is measured to us again. This is an irrevoca- 
ble law; its influence cannot be escaped. A 
good deed leaves its increment of good — makes 
us good; an evil deed leaves its increment of 
evil — makes us evil. And the formative process 
is going on all the time, whether we are con- 
scious of it or not. We were greatly impressed 
the other day when a mutual friend said of an- 
other: “TI have known him all his life. We 
were students together at the same fitting 
school and in the university; he was always in- 
sincere and untrue, and he has acted the false so 
long that he has become constitutionally a 
hy pocrite and does not know it.” An alarming 
illustration is this of the great truth that we 
have indicated. Thus deeply imbedded in every 
nature is the possible confirmation and revela- 
tion of the utterances of the Great Teacher. 





For 

Stomach 

Or Liver 
Troubles, Take 


AYERS 


Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


After sickness, take Ayer's Sarseparilla 











T Booxxoopi 
at the oaton Comes! 
clal College, 4 — Bt. 


SHORT 
(cor, Tremont 


Business Instruction. Pat- 


rac- 
tice, © latest and best. 
Individual instruction. Day 
and evening. Call or send 
for circular. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Ferry Beach. 

The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seeking pure 
air and ozone breezes to recuperate their ex- 
hausted energies. With its long stretches of 
hard, sandy beach, its bold bluffs of rocks mak- 
ing into the sea, ite inlets and cozy nooks, 
woodlands and green fields, it is justly termed 
the “Garden of KMéen,” by all tourists and 
pleasure seekers. 


In one of these pleasant, cozy nooks is locat- 
ed the Bay View Hovsn, which has been a 
popular resort for the last sixteen years. 

It is located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, making a unique feature by uniting 
the velvet green of the lawns withthe white 
sands of the beach. 


The Bay ViEw is perfect in all its appoint- 
ments, rooms singly or en euite, well ventilated, 
with fine views; rooms are all carpeted, well 
yo pee pod me ~ on beds and hair mat- 
tresses ; the ore are wide and airy. 

It has all the “ny btm 
abundant supply of — 
ry conditions —8 and cay Lseane’. 

Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 

The Bay View porter will be there on t J 
rival of every train from Boston and Portians, 
on the Boston & Meine R. R., to meet all 
meter Ses View, to look atts: all the 

patrons of al: 
cattle — 


proprietors take this o tunit, 
vJ Mbt: old friends and —* as Ard 
ion of many favors in t trust 
r attenstin't to the com- 
to continue to receive their 
be future, as well as to meet the 


ns. 
for informa- 
and cheer- 


HAND 





fort of t 


All letters —B——— 
tion, rates and diagrams, 
fully answered. 


mak oad Stages etre 


Address, to J Saco, 
ahr sec te Mas Jame o 


. 


E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietors and Owners, 
Bay View, Me. 
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Our Book Table. 


Our antsodention by Obattes Budiey Warker, abd Iifas- 
trations from Old 35. eas ats, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1 
The Cromwell legend was a complete tissue of 

lies, Never was another great man so badly 
lied about. The Tories and enemies of liberty 
contrived to substitute for the facts of the 
hero’s life a web of inventions and slanders, to 
obscure his fair fame with their political char- 
coal, and to deliver him over to posterity as “a 
hypocrite,” ‘a bankrupt, ‘a religious whiffier,” 
“<a mountebank of state,” “a cannibal,” and “a 
veiled devil.” A Tory wave inundated England 
for a hundred and fifty years,and made it im- 
possible to ascertain the real facts about this 
great liberator. Carlyle was the first to challenge 
the lying chronicle which had been constructed 
by the issue of the Protector’s letters, Then 
followed Macaulay and others. Lastjcomes this 
plucky little book of Dr, Clark, an Episcopal 
clergyman of Hertford and a brother of the 
Bishop of Rhode Isiand. He has made a careful 
study of all the sources, early and late, and out 
of them has constructed a complete vindication 
of Cromwell, Not one of the slanders about him 
had the least foundation in fact. Every ¢ one is 
contradicted by the most ! testibl 

Our author shows that the real Crom@rel! Waa a 

intelligent gentleman, a sincera Christian, an 

effective military leader, a broad statesman, and 

a wise civil ruler, who fell on evil times, when a 

small body of the people only had come to appre- 

ciate the quality and value of liberty. 

Dr. Clark’s book is interesting as the first 
American contribution to the rectification of 
the Cromwell legend. He has gone down to 
basal facts. Every statement is backed by in- 
dubitable authority. He denies each and every 
one of the slanders against Cromwell, and 
furnishes unmistakable evidence of great qual- 
ities for all the lines of service in which he 
was engaged, whether as a soldier, statesman, 
patriot, or a lay believer. The author confines 
himeelf largely to personal details, meddling 
with history only so far as necessary to explain 
the qualities of the man, To him the Protector 
was a most interesting man, pure, simple, sensi- 
ble, and at the same time stout-hearted. There 
has been no heartier indorsement of Cromwell 
than is contained in this book, The style is at 
once perspicuous and strong. The author gives 
the facts, and he gives them in a clear and 
attractive form, showing the real Cromwell as 
farmer, military leader, civil ruler, amd the 
constructor of a wise foreign policy. 








ag |e hte gm ae Guasiss Boclbuers’ Bone. 

For sale in Boston by W. B, Clarke & Co, Price, $2. 

Dr. Field, the eminent New York 
here furnishes us with anotber delightful book 
on Alaska. It is fall of what is strange, mar 
velous, beautiful. The author has a pair of — 
eyes with which to see the marvels of the north, 
and a cunning pen whereby he records his im- 
pressions for the gratification of readers in the 
temperate zone. He tells of the great western 
waters, the islands, the mountains, the glaciers, 
and the race of copper-colored men who breast 
the Arctic winters and storms, as well as of the 
missionaries who have gone from the States to 
enlighten and save their red brothers. He stops 
by the way to tell us something of Washington 
and Oregon and of the immense Northwest. The 
reader wil) find his sober, sensible and instruct- 
ive chapters everywhere charming. He teile 
just enough and breaks off while the reader is 
still expectant. The book possesses the admi- 
rable quality of being readable. Even in the 
hammock, one will aot doze in turning over its 
pages. 
The Mayor 4 2558 a A Gory 4 4 R ng x 


Character, 
H. Macbeth burn baw iy & Map of Wessex, Now 
York: cbein-Maebarn,” an Price, $1.50. 


We have here a new edition of one of 
Hardy’s Wessex stories, which has proved a 
favorite on botb sides of the Atlantic. Asa 
piece of true art-work, 1t is destined to survive 
the second and even third editions. The central 
figure in the story is Michael Henchard, who 
rises from his cups to become, in his adopted 
city, man of wealth and of the highest stand- 
ing, with the honors of the mayoralty, only to 
descend at length to his original level and to die 
in obscurity. The sale of his wife and its strange 
outcome make a curious family episode. The 
story is a representation, or parable, of human 
life — of human lite in its simpler forms. Some 
stories acquire interest from what is extraneous 
or incidental, from some humor, fashion or 
custom which passes away ; but our suthor is 
dependent on no such temporary and external 
help; he falls back rather upon the essential 
elements of human nature. His sources of in- 
terest are bound up in the soul itself, The ele- 
ments of the story are found in the hamblest 
life. He shows that in such a life are unknown 
tragedies — that the humblest man Is regal and 
endowed with possibilities which only now and 
then become actual. He brings into visibility 
the true character and purposes of life. The 
vicissitudes, the ups and downs of life, its inner 
griefa and outer difficulties and mishaps, its 
faults, sins and sorrows, with ite inspirations, 
helps and hopes, are all set forth in this book. 
The characters are drawn with great accuracy 





and wished to read no others. He lovee “ even 


the faults of Hardy, if only he will go on making 
his peasants talk.’”’ “ His people live very close 
to the heart of nature, and no ore, unless it be 
Turgenieff, gives you a richer and sweeter 
sense of ber unity with human nature.” 


D. D. hs es Ghaties G. Fisher ag Pees suse 

In this volume the author — himself to 
an inquiry iato the nature of death and the res- 
urrection. The death which followed Adam’s 
sin was spiritual, an alienation from God ; and 
the resurrection is a rising again and a restora- 
tion to the Divine favur, including the body, 
which is not matter, but survives the stroke of 
death. That any part of the body survives and 
constitutes the resurrection body is another of 
the fancies on which the Swedenborgians 
delight to dwell. Any one who likes such 
speculations will find them here presented in 
attractive form. 

o ie A eg A Home Meer one mas. @. B 

Boston ; Lothrop Pub! —— Company. 

“ Pansy” always writes with an elevated pur- 
pose, and furnishes lessons at once healthful and 
inspiring. The family of this story began in a 
stilted way, with a desire to keep up appear- 
anoes on a narrow income; but the author shows 
a more excellent way in self-help and a more 
simple mode of living. “What They Couldn’t”’ 
will be warmly welcomed by grown-up girl 
readers, . 


—S X “Boston ot Be pesinens. 2 


We have here a story with a moral. The lesson 
the author wishes to teach lies on the surface, 
That lesson is self-help—a lesson of vast im- 
portance to the youth of this generation. The 
story is marvelously well told, and the character 
of the heroine is drawn with great skill and 
power. Mr. Wells is managing editor of the 
Golden Rule, and the chapters of the story first 
@ppeared in that journal and are now issued in 
revised and enlarged book form. [t is a Obristian 
Endeavor story. The illustratione are by H. 
Winthrop Pierce, and the cover is designed in 
crimson and white. 


Bleak House, By Charles Dickens. With forty {'lus- 
— Phis. New York; Macmillan & Company, 


Fore 
Amos we 
Compauy,. 


With the opening of ‘‘ Bleak House,” Dickens 
starts out in a London fog to pursue the Court 
of Chancery. It was a famous book, which the 
present day reader will like to go over ip this 
edition — a reprint of the one corrected by the 
author in 1869, with an introduction, biograph- 
ical and bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the 
younger. Though containing 813 pages, the 
volume is sizable, neatly bound in blue cloth, 
and given with good paper and type. What is 
important to most readers, the book is easy to 
handle. 


N lL. B Maartens. 
My Lope, York; hertz: a’ Brothers. Price, $1, * 


The author writes with intensity and force; 
he is always in earnest, and, in his earnestness, 
always brings something to pass. His charac- 
ters are drawn with dramatic force. The move- 
ment in the story is wide and rapid. The nerv- 
ous energy stored up in it never allows the 
narrative to drag. Ursula, the heroine, towers 
in strength and nobility of character in the 
midst of severe trial. Aside from the story is 
the charm of a vivacious and brilliant style. The 
author touches his pages with the colors of the 
painter, and mounts his characters with the 
accuracy of the photographic art. 
ie yet Foul. FE ay Me —2 — Christie 

The genius of Murray has been compared to 
that of Charles Reade, His characters are drawn 
with distinctness and an approach to reality, 
while the movement of the story is rapid and 
interesting. The touch of h which 
brighten and enliven all his pages are always 
genial. Though the people of his stories verge 
on the commonplace, he contrives to make their 
movements and conversations interesting to 
the reader, Evan Rhys, the hero of the present 
novel, was born in Australia, and after fourteen 
years’ training and seed-sowing, he appears in 
Paris. He becomes intimate with anarchists, 
whose temper, aims and methods are brought 
out in the story. After various turns of fortune 
in the western world, he is blown to pieces by 
one of these desperate men. ‘I'he tale brings 
back to us the scenes connected with the teking 
off of the President of France by the dagger of 
ap anarcbist. 
ase ty et ala 
Lone book no Hey us2 of you dees of puch 
= 3 “The best ot be by competent jadet per hos hoon 
selected an d"placed here in couvenient — 
potting better for mA in thet their — —— 

fe is neat, good, portable. one 

‘wall IN THE HIGH SCHOOL aND Go To 
COLLEGE, by Edwin * Schell; D, Da isa omall 
pampbiet, beautifully gotten vad and containing 


an ear exhortation to our you 

ree ie hate te eee mame 
pu in a of our nD 

(Cranston & Curts : Cincinnati. Pris, cents, 

or 50 cents a dozen.) 











Magazines. 








—— The August Music has much good mate- 
rial for the lovers and students of musical art. 
Karleton Hackett contributes ‘A Night at the 
Opera;” A. R. Schelesinger, “The Ability to 
Listen to Music;” Edward Dickinson, “ The 
Uses of a Conservatory of Music;” and Paul 
Geell, “ Street Musicians and Singers.” (Music 





Magazine Publishing Company: Chicago, Il.) 





——The latest number of the Forum is inva- 
riably the best. The one for the current month 
contains ten valuable articles. Justice Brown 
of the U. 8. Supreme Court forecasts the condi- 
tions of “The Twentieth Century,” in the lead- 
ing article. A.B. Hepburn, a New York bank- 
er, details the excellent work of “The Bond 
Syndicate.” Dr. J. M. Rice considers the ques- 
tion of “Substitution of Teacher for Text- 
book.” Prof. A. 8. Cook, of Yale, presents 
“ Chautauqua: Ite Aims and Influence.” One 
of the striking and valuable articles of the 
number is that by Henry J. Fletcher on “The 
Drift of Population to Cities.” E. V. Smalley 
has an able article on ‘‘The Deep-Waterways 
Problem.” The number abounds in informa- 
tion, given in a readable form. (The Forum 
Publishing Company: New York.) 


—— The Arena for August maintains the high 
reputation of that magazine for intellectual ad- 
vance and social reform and improvement. The 
pumber has for a frontispiece a good portrait of 
Gov. Levi P. Morton. Helen H. Gardener 
writes on “ A Battle for Social Purity,” which is 
8 plea for raising the ‘age of consent.” Judge 
Clark of North Carolina tells how the telegraph 
is worked in England by the government. 
Prof. G. H. Emmott gives the status of the “ Ar- 
bitration Treaty between England and the 
United States.” Prof. Parsons, in an article on 
“The People’s Lamps,” shows how electricity ia 
the inevitable illuminator of the future for cot- 
tage as well as for palace. Hon. John Davis has 
a paper on “Napoleon Bonaparte;’’ and Dr. 
W. EB. Manley another on “Human Destiny.” 
(The Arena Publishing Company: Boston.) 

—— The Review of Reviews for August is a 
model number, abounding, as it does, with rich 
things in all its departments — “ Progress of the 
World,” “‘ Record of Recent Events,” ‘‘ Current 
Caricature,” etc, Julian Ralph, the travel 
sketcher, has an admirable character sketch of 
“ Theodore Roosevelt,” and Jacob A. Riis, “‘ The 
Clearing at Mulberry Bend.” ‘The Third 
Salisbury Cabinet” is fully sketched, with por- 
traits of its members, by W. T. Stead. For a 
summer number, this bas many solid things, 
with much yeast. (Review of Reviews: 13 As- 
tor Place, New York.) 


—— The August Scribner isa fiction number. 
The short story monopolizes its pages. An- 
thony Hoge contributes ‘‘ The Wheel of Love; ” 
H. C, Bunner, ‘‘Our Aromatic Uncle;”’’ Richard 
Harding Davis, ‘‘ Miss Delamar's Understudy,” 
and Noah Brooks, ‘‘The Rector’s Hat.” ‘ The 
Case of the Guard-House Lawyer” is by George 
I. Putnam; “‘ A Ruined Faith-Doctor,” by C. R. 
Van Blarcam; and “Six Years of Civil Service 
Reform,” by Theodore Roosevelt. The reader 
would better go through the whole lest he miss 
what is really best in this rare collection of 
short stories and sketches. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons: New York.) 


——For variety and wealth of illustration, 
Frank Leslie's Popuiar Monthly for September 
is unsurpassed. The colored frontispiece is 
Warren B. Davis’ “ Last Catch of the Season.’’ 
The number opens with a richly illustrated arti- 
cle on “‘ Mishaps and Mysteries of the Sea,’’ by 
Mary Titcomb. ‘The Magnet Stone’’— the 
new serial story by Frances Swann Williams — 
opens with freshness and interest. The scien- 
tific reader will turn to the appreciative bi- 
ographical sketch of the late Prof. Huxley. 
The article of Edward Porritt on ‘“The Factory 
Towns of Kngland,” was prepared with fullners 
of information, and will be read with great in- 
terest by Americans. The list of articles is 
quite extended, and the quality is excellent. 
(Frank Leslie’s Publishing House: 42-44 Bond 
8t., New York.) 


—— The American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal tor July has as a frontispiece a view 
from Mount Taylor. Prof. Thomas opens the 
number with an article on the question of pre- 
historic contact of the people of America with 
those of Asia. R. H. Baxter tells of “The 
Mogqui Snake Dance.” Hiram Beckwith fur- 
nishes a “‘ Map of Illinois in 1680; ’’ and the edit- 
or, Dr. Peet, makes a study of maps. (175 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicego.) 





Much Run Down | 


Without strength or appetite, was my 
condition lost spring. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla was recom- 
mended to me, 
The first bottle 
helped me. 
continued and 
my appetite 
improved and 
that tired feel- 
ing left me. 
Formerly my 
handstrembled 
badly, but in 
Hood’s Sarsa- 
perilla I found 
G i a wonderful 
nervetonic, It isa d 
the blood and nerves” 1] H. ig 
, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the Only 
True Blood Purifier _ 


Prominently in the public eye today. 


Hood’s Pills sat fo bey, oy. to take, 


easy in effect. 25 cents. 











DISFIGURING 
HUMOURS 


—X 
SOAP > 


when all 






L : P 
CuTicurRaA SOaP purifies and beautifies 
the skin, scalp, * hair by restoring to 
healthy activity the CLOGGED, INFLAMED, 
IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, or OVERWORKED 


PorES, 
Bold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
pery & bows, |, King Fdwaerd-t.. London. Matus 


Davo & Cugx. Cour. » Sole Props., Boston, U. B.A. 














WASHINGTON 


RED CEDAR 


TARKS and CISTERNS. 


» Cal, Redwood, 


germs Soe | WALLUMS. MB, 6, 


Bt, Philade Pa, Kalamazeco, Mich. 





[Individual 


Communio 


Cups, Cabinets adapted to the cus- 
—— — usages of all bra slits elaine ten 


—** FURNITURE URE C0. — 























A SUNLIGHT EFFECT. 


> The clear morning sunlight brings 4 
with it gladness and renewed en- 
> eTgy, ani 4 


| | Sunlight 


that old day,” does its 
———— alps thas “en : 
— 


it Makes Home Brighter. , 
Lover Bros., L4a., Hudson & Herrison Sts, N.Y, 


— — wy 















CHURCH 


MORE DUB- 
ae — 





“MENEELY BELL COMPANY 


OLiwrow H. Menes.y, General Manager, 
Troy, N..¥., & New York City, 
Manufactare Relle of Superior Quality. 








7 N. 
CHIMES, Ere. CAT; — 





Sond Ms) 
MD. 





Foundry Established in 179 by Pavn Revere. 


and CHIMES 
of Copper and Tin 

BLAKE BELL CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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in 
orth Berwick, where was ethodist 
Church, she was high} — by the fam- 
ities of other churches, but retained her strong 
attachment for the church to which she and her 
posband had given the strength of their years 
and no one can compute the re-enforcement me 
strength that she brought to her husband in 
their important fields of service. The pastoral 
reports —* — at — agree at 
Bucksport, Belf: nd at B hurch 
then known as nion St., which leat. pamed 
church was saved from financial stress by Mr. 


they ‘reared and equipped for life six children 
— no vail work to do in the itine ro ot 
ern Maine. The eldest ox 6. 
Whittier, and one son, ae 
North Berwick; 





Capt? W ae rive ia 
hive in the Bouth the poky -. daughters, Mra. 

L. Hall and Mrs. Dr. 8. H. Calderwood, 
live in Boston. Many triends join these affec- 
tionate children in bringing a tribute of praise 
tothis estimable woman. 

The memorial service was held in North Ber- 
wick, Aug. 9, Rev. Anderson aid nes the F 
tor of = Baptist Church, a> he presidi ng 
elder taking part. PALMER, 


Burdick.— Rev. Chester F. Burdick, of the 
Troy Conlsenee, died, July 18, 1895, at Hutch- 
D 
he had suffered much trom {ll health for some 
rs past. He joined the Troy Conference in 
on filled many imj;ortant appointments 
with ee and success, some of 1 hese being St. 
Albans, Burlington, Congress Street (Troy), 
Ferry 8t. (Albany), Hudson Avenue (Albany), 
Saratoga Spri —2 Plattsburgh, and 
the preg and Ibany D Districts. He had also 
— ed his Conference in the General Con- 
ference. Perhaps his most im ant service to 
the church was rendered as tinancial agent of 
the Troy Conference Seminary, — 7 Vt., 
in which capacity, it is helieved ied the most 
indefatigable as well as well-direc efforts he 
saved that institution to Methodis: 

Mr. Burdick was a man of somarkable parts. 
Asa preacher he was very attractive, having a 
fine personal appearance, beautiful rhetoric, a 

t, well-modulated voice,a very sympe- 

— — nature ann a graceful delive: He 

a h fund of humor, an was * 
most —— ‘companion. When, just forty 
a of the — 

Church in in Barlioeton 'V he was a 
of manly beauty, and a * at once of pu pit 
eloquence and of _— fidelity. During the 
second year of his pastorate on that charge 
there occurred the most memorable revival that 
ever illustrated the annals of that society, In 

—32 of this great work 4 was greatly 
aided by the evangelists, Fay H. Purdy an 
Rev. John Wesley Red Redfield. In connection 
with this memorable work of grace the writer 
of these lines Was converted, and by Pastor Bur- 
dick was received into the church on proba- 
tion. Mr. Burdick was very successful in the 
promotion of revivals, as wellas in the nurture 
—2 his converts. He was one of the most gener- 

as well as hard- Ss of men. 
He had been on the superannuated list since 


wae. Burdick was twice married. His first wife. 
& most accomplished lady, was a resident of 
Lynn, where ber friends and family still live. 
A second wife, the helpful and —— 
eompanion of over thirty years, together wit 
two children —a son, residing at Rockville, 
R. L., and a daughter, wife of Rev. J. W. Somer- 
ville, of Lawrence, Kan.,a member of the Kan- 
sas Conference — survives him. 

He was buried in the ‘Troy Gontere Cemetery, 
several members of the Troy Conference being 
present. H. HowarpD. 








Church.— Mrs. Philena Sewell Church, 
—27 of the late Rev. Albert Church, for eleven 
ts secretary of the East Maine Conference, 
died at Oakland, California, May 31, 1895. She 
was born near Bath, Maine, in 1814, 
In her nineteenth’ year she was converted and 
{ised the Methodist Episcopal Sa and in 
united in marriage with Rev. Albert 
Uhureb, then of the Maine Conference. At the 
division of the Maine Vonference in 1848, their 
lot was cast in the East Maine Conference, and 
for nearly fifty years they served in the effective 
ranks on the ana oftentimes unpromising 
fields in those ——— of Maine Methodism. 
In the labors of th -kpown and honored 
— who Ad his work on the hardest 
barges, later served some of the best churches 
and for one term was presiding elder, — 
Church proved herself a true helpmate. 


couraged for his work as he has listened to the 
story of their early years in the work of God 
ay counted it to contend week difficulties 
that today would be almost —— iscour- 
age before any effort was made. the ee 
Was unfinished, so that the cold winds and 
snows of winter found an entrance; if the fur- 
—** were limited and the tuel green from 
he forest, Mrs. Church could bring cheer into 
the home and the difficulties seemed to greatly 
diminish. In after years her face would light 
4 — —— ct) - yy those * . 
city parsonage and in her more public 
duties B connection with the church the im- 
her self-sacrificing and painstaking 
labor felt. Well has one said: “ Her rare 
endowment of intellectual netration = 
ity of , all chastened by grace, 
combined to make a strong character.’’ 
In 1880, when her husband retired from the 
effective work, they made their home in Camden, 


A 


ont her condition is such as to 
nsion complete 


of Mrs. Church's last 


ing one had made the 
poms ae are beautiful than. ever —@ fitting shrine 
ear departed 
lL. H. W. WHaRFF. 


Van Arnam, — —* Aun, daughter of Rev. 


Samuel Howe, for ma’ a voy Obatere esteemed 


— J Li New 3 York 
departed this life tore, N.Y. April 38, 

At the age of nine 
and united with the c 
until her —— she was numbered with the peo- 
she was 98* in martion® rik 
bed the three — wees whom 8** 3 a 


She dearly loved and prized the institutions 
of our church and was constant in her attend- 


she was converted 


— — 
ro - 

qous thahonalinh much. 2 “te 
Since the a. of her husband, in 1891, — 


by 
feeble enish on and —8 deafness, but rf aid 
her serenity nor lessen her hold on 
mid all the storms of life 
her confidence in Christ was as an anchor to her 
soul, 7 a * 153 ateudtaat. As she neared the 


the Rock of Ages. 


he eapetia, river. Death to 
m a new and better fite = — the 

ng up of sorrow and anguish, and the 
in of God’s eternal sun! 

with unutterable peace an 

She bad that which Jesus gives to the crusting 

one; that which the world gave not 

the world cannot take away —a li 

life sure as ww word of Jesus, eternal as ti e 

SAMUEL E. Hown,. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Methodist Book Depository. 


The Reading Circle Pays. 


So say the best informed men and women of today. 
Tt is an admirable source of mental improvement and social enjoyment. 
Start one in your Chapter for the 


Epworth League Reading Course. 
Pushing tb tile V. 1, 1895 to MARCH 81, 1896. 










































By Ornison Swett MARDEN. 416 pages 4 > . Q ‘ Re $1 50 
Sketches of Mexico. 
By Jonun W. Butter, D. D. 316 pages . 9 ee : gr ME wEe 1 00 
The Prager, that Teaches to Pray. 
By Marcus Dops, D. D. 176 pages ; . ‘ ; : . , 60 
My Brother and I. 
Selected Papers on Social Topics, By W. I. Haven. 312 pages P 90 


REGULAR PRICE OF FOUR BOOKS, $4. Sold in Sets to EKpworth 
Leaguers, uniformly bound in cloth, fn a neat box, for $2, not pre- 
paid. Postage or expressage 45 cents additional. 





CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 














Educational. Educational. 
=~ SEE THE POINT? WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
Other ayeteme take twelve. Savetine ang SHORT Wittvahem, Mass. 
oper ae Ree noperr. Booklec aod tral JAMD 79th year — Applications now received 
PERNIN BOHOOL, 1804.0 Tremont &t., Boston, Mass. tor Fall Term, opening 

, September 11, 1898, 
PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Principal. 








Washington. Both sexes. ‘6th year, Healthful. Beau- 


tiful. 18 teachers, 12 courses. Cost moderate. For STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Maes. 
beautifully illustrated catalogue address Sntrance Bxamivations Thursday, gene * and Wednes- 


THOMAS HANLON, D. D., President. Gay, Gopt. 14, 1896, Vor oiroulare a6 





Educational. 


—— — 10 — Place, 


wyeRetry 


? F. D. B D. D., mo 7 
LAKESLE 
Hast Grednwioh, R. 1. EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
For circulars Proprietors. 


— me opens — Oct. 2. 
Evmunp H. Bennett, Dean. 












ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





East Creenwich ——* 
=. 1903, Both Narragansett Bay 


team heat and — ight. "Endowed. Twelve Fisk rT Agencies 


— $200 a year. Bept. 10. Write fur illustrated vat- 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
_ School of Theology. 


free instruction in the heart of Boston. 
-D BUEBLL,12 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. | ‘‘cptarsvenscevier'intatty. 


term —— Sept. 2%. For information address "Weak 


the Preside: * 1-3 fo. ‘spring jon, Oni. 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. % Ohurch Btreet, Toron — 
Bend to any of the above agencies for 100- 
* yore aise 


East Maine Seminary. | « Betauon forte son Cy th employers 



















FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE aaah aveie 

Twelve x 
sic, 

1, Superior bulldings and pal tg 

a,b. b., Fort Edward, N.Y. 





OVERLOOKINC the Delaware 
28 miles above Philadelphia. 


Of course you wish YOUR DAUGHTERS to be- 
come intelligent, womanly, Christian women. 
Wecan help much toward this at 


The Bordentown, N. J., 
Female College. 


Beautiful location among the bills of Northern New — Bist year. — 
Jersey, 62 miles from New York city. Both sexes, Pse- Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1805. 
pares for the best colleges. Best building of its class, 
Music, Art, Blocution; © clal Branches, Electric Students prepared for College. Seminary 
light, steam-heat, mountain water. Two gy 1 in deience, Art, Music, Elocution, 
fine laboratory, good library, A THOROVGRLY Onnts- F » G . , ' 
Location *5 beauty end health: TIAN SCHOOL. Catalogue free. rench, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
ulness mate m 2 n- ° Jommerc' : 
tory aid Collegiste | WILBERT P. FERGUSON, B. D., President. | 8°?°8T*#Phy. Good Commercial Department 
In- ene Bn BE Beautiful for situation among the hilis of the 


son wilh thorough. 
gladly tarnished, 
REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 
FREDERICK T.SHULTZ, A. M., Head Master. 


—. Tuition, 























Bucksport, Maine. —e— volun reperfatend ate sano! omer from all act 








all — 
e 

Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. GQitetuu<«£ tr 
Fall Term opens Auguet 26. We bave fijied Sie at salaries aggregating mure 


Ses red: SiR ee Pa tr Balin $5,000,000.00 


instruetion 
tx — by boat or by rail. Terms low. Sond for Cata- 


Cantonry oleate Lasttuie| “Scenes Conter 


Female College. 





Hackettstown, New Jersey. 











Sy racuse University Granite State. Bracing air, Pure spring water. 


FOUR COLLECES. Excellent board. A Christian home under the 


Both Sexes. Elegant Buildings. Expenses Moderate. supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 





Seminary 
For Young Women. 
Auburndale, Mass., la 8 
Suggests to parents seeking a g00d school onnsidera | The College of Liberal Arts 
tion of the following pointes in ite methods: 
ist. Its special care of the health of growing girls 
Resident physician supervising 
Cie; abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; equipped in the Btai ‘ i Meet 
np regular or foreknown examinations, ete. 
44. Its broadly planned course of stady. 
Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to tur · Fae eee eaghtin all of tnais bennshan as qnoronge. | TOT Veet. Poctawe Prepaid, 82.50 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 


Offers Olassi 
“Schon | oa — —— ZION’S HERALD. 
for 


admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 


col erected ant furnished at's THE DATES following the pame of each subscriber 
Four years’ course: Jn some things equal to college work, in Boat of half a miffon dghines “this college com of the indicate the oem ‘and month to ‘which {tis paid. 
others planned rather for home and womanly fe. Two stud- the famous Leavenworth-Wolfl engravings (19000 DIZ00 Samoan ap are continued anti! 
{es required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or sheets). there, ne sped order, on Bygnd cael all erreee- 
year, Special students | The College of Medicine 12a | SURSCRIBERS wishing to stop « paper, or, change . 
» course grad direction, oul ve the name 
fives 9 rere is sebeol has —— * —— — of the pos te Waick ies has been sent and the 


Ite home-like air and character. 


Training in self-government; limited owaber (many ANCES mote by Benes t- 
dectined every fall for ack of room); personal oversigns | Pe College of Law err ; office ar exp express) Hank eck oF Drat Draft, When nelther 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts —5* —3 — — eae y by Registered 

f have athe alr — FOR ADVE SERS it is own OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
Its handiwork and other unusual departments. ‘is se low and ite incidental that can —— for New Bywetanp. It has 
— ———— ip Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- to cpndeute nee Se ers = educated — Cards 
linery, Dress-Outting, Business Law ‘for Women, Home pate apene iv hg rates sent on applica: 
Senitation, Swimming, Specimen Copies Free. 
Regular expense for school year, 8500. Send for Catalogues. All letters of Remittances, or relating to Renewals, 
or iNesteated ostalogue sddress (mentioning Ziow's JAMES R. DAY, chanceiicr, —⏑—— 
Syracuse,!N. Y. A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 26 Bromfield ™.,Posien 





SIXTY-FIVE PROFESSORS are members of the household. 




















AND INSTRUCTORS. £97 Bend for « Catalogue to the President, 
Nine Hundred Students. Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 
— N. H. 


cal, Latin-Scientific and Science 





> Gann one ot the ae best Founded 1823. 


The —— of Fine Arts SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





iva ey are sane Se Ta 68 Qcou. | Ministers and their Widows, 1,50, 


one to which they risk it sent. 
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Review of the Werk. 


Tuesday, August 20. 

— Mayor Ourtis of this city vetoes the Pneu- 
matic Tube order for mail transmission as il- 
legal. 

— Field Marshal Lord Wolseley to succeed the 
Duke of Cambridge as commander-in-chief of 
the British army. 

—The Gloucester, Besex and Beverly street 
railway formally opened. 

— The Gumry Hotel in Denver wrecked bya 
boiler explosion and 22 persons killed. 

— Artillery barracks in Toola, Russia, under- 
mined and blown up by nihilists, according to 
report; 300 soldiers said to have perished. 

— Death, at Lake Minnewaska, N. Y., of ex- 
Justice William Strong, of the U. 8, Supreme 
Court, at the age of 87. 

— Fifteen thousand veterans of the Franco- 
Prussian war celebrate the anniversary of the 
battle of Gravelotte. 

—“ Holmes Castle” in Chicago burned by in- 
cendiary fire, probably to destroy evidence. 

—A Cuban expedition gets away from New 
York; the Cuban provisional government an- 
nounced. 

Wednesday, August 21. 

— Tho steamer “St. Louis” maintains a speed 
of 22.3 knots in her four-hour trial in the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

—Six men killed and four fatally injured by 
an explosion in the steel works at Braddock, 
Pa. 4 

—The bond syndicate continues to protect 
the treasury, making deposits of gold as fast 
as the latter is withdrawn for shipment. 

— Litchfield, Me., celebrates its centennial. 

Thursday, August 22. 

— Miss Annie 8. Peck, of Providence, climbs 
the Matterhorn — the third woman to make the 
ascent. 

—Sound money wins at the Democratic State 
convention in Ohio; silver amendment voted 
down 525 to 270. 

—The entire Salvation Army of Madison, 
Wis., put under arrest for blockading the 
streeta. ; 

—Stoughton celebrates the opening of the 
new elestric road to Brockton. 

— Boston Tea Party 1, Order of Little Red 
Schoo)-house, organized, 

— Librarian Spofford of the Congressional 
Library $35,000 short in his accounts. 

—A Negro murderer promptly lynched in 
Ohio. 

Friday, August 23, 

— Prof, W. N. Ryder, of Andover, exculpated 
from the charge of teaching heresy. 

— Heavy loss by freight warehouse fire in 
Milwaukee. 

—Librarian Spofford pays §22,000 into the 
treasury towards covering bis deficit. 

— Eleven fine negatives taken by means of 
Mr. Bddy’s kites at Blue Hil) yesterday. 

—The Chicago Commandery K. T, arrives in 
this city. 

— The French authorities will permit Ambas- 
sador Eustis to see ex-Consul Waller in prison. 

— Dr. F. L. Carter, of this city, Miss Don 8. 
Elora (“Miss Beulah ”), and Miss M. Foster 
drowned in Maine. 

— England running a new boundary line in 

Alaska, which will cause trouble with this 
country. 

— A report that the American mission proper- 
ty at Foo Chow has been attacked. 


Saturday, August 24. 
— A boy confesses to having caused the wreck 
ot the New York express, Aug. 16, at Bellows 
Falls, Vt., by misplacing a switch. 
—Free public libraries started in thirteen 
towns in Massachusetts this year by State aid. 
— The clothing workers win in their strike in 
this city. 
— A report that Spanish soldiers in Cuba re- 
cently massacred 74 wounded rebels. 
— Hon. J. Mott-8Smith, ex-minister of finance 
in Hawali, dies in Honolulu. 
— Over 25,000 jute workers in Dundee, Scot- 
land, go out on strike. 


Monday, August 26. 

— A report that 15 Bannock Indians have been 
murdered by cattlemen. 

— Rev. Newman Hall, the distinguished Eng- 
lish preacher, enters upon his 80th year. 

— Two Spanish priests murdered by a Chinese 
mob at Heyun. 

— Alsace becoming reconciled to German rule. 

— Over 5,000 wounded and sick French soldiers 
in the hospitals of Madagascar. 


— An infernal machine sent to tne Paris bank 
of the Rothschilds. 
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Use Horsford'’s Acid 


It invigorates the nerves, stimulates le to 
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out duplicate letters, or make duplicate copies 


The Lawton Simplex Printer is a convenient 
little machine that has attained great popular- 
ity amongst people who have occasion to send 


of drawings, music, etc., as it makes an exact 
reproduction of the original. Its popularity has 
called out imitations, and as the word Simplex 
was not copyrighted, these imitations are sold 
as the gonuine. The readers of this paper would 
therefore be wise to beed the caution in Messrs. 
Lawton & Co.’s advertisement, and see that they 
get the genuine Lawton Simplex Printer. 
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WHAT METHODISM STANDS FOR 
TODAY. 


(Notes of a sermon by. Bisuor O. P. FirzeeRap, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at Tremont 8t. 
Methodist Church, Boston, Aug. 25, 1895.) 


Text: “ The Spirit itself besreth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God,” — Komans 8; 16, 
“ Every good tree bringeth forth good frult,”—Matthew 
7:17, 
HESE two passages of Scripture tell what 
Methodism stands for now -— a religion 
of certainty, demonstrated Christianity. This 
demonstration is both subjective and objective, 
and is the very thing demanded by the hungry 
hearts and eager brains of this restless genera- 
tion. 
I, Methodism-stands for certainty in the 
matter of religious experience — that is, Chris- 
tianity demonstrated subjectively. This is the 
precious truth affirmed in the passage quoted 
from 8t. Paul. John Wesley did not invent this 
doctrine of the witness of the Spirit. He was 
the providential agent for its revival in a time 
of spiritual darkness and dearth. He was raised 
up to be the witness and teacher of the blessed 
truth that the kingdom of heaven is within us, 
and consists of righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghoet. It is a conscious salvation 
from first to last, at every step of the gracious 
process, Conviction of sin, penitence, faith, 
pardon, the witness of adoption, the joy of full 
salvation — this is the order, This faith that 
saves is the choice of the will in thé present 
tense, acceptance in the present tense, and the 
witness of the Spirit in the present tense. This 
language is not strange to the ears of Boston 
Methodists. This is our blessed old Gospel. 
Whenever and wherever there is somebody at 
hand to preach it, it will prove itself. One 
breath of the Holy Ghost like that which fell 
upon the ten thousand young Epworth Leaguers 
at Chattanooga sweeps away the dreary negations 
of unbelief and the random guessings of the 
self-styled higher critics as the sea-mists are 
driven beforean Atlantic gale. What we have 
to fear in this our day is not the so-called Higher 
Criticism, but the lower Methodism which re- 
tains the form, but has lost the power, of godli- 
ness. 
The people called Methodists, as well as oth- 
ers, should beware of cant. The use of the 
phraseology that expresses the fervor of genuine 
religious experience by those who have never 
felt it, is cant —cant that grieves the Holy 
Spirit, and repels from the altars of the Church 
the restless niultituaes who need its message of 
hope. Not the cold, dead cinders of formalism, 
but the live coal fresh from the altar, the pres- 
ent baptism from on high that gives the heart 
of love and the tongue of flame now, is what we 
need, Now? Yes, now; for this true life of the 
Lord is new life in the Lord forever, Let us to- 
day, witha touch of this new life in our souls, 
sing unto the Lord a new song — a new song of 
thanksgiving for mercies that are new every 
day; for larger disclosures of truth; for holier 
aspirations; and for deeper peace and diviper 
joys as we go on and on in this new life which 
is new forever. Someof you may sing in the 
minor key, but the song may be all the sweeter 
for that. With a meaning and emphasis all 
their own, standing by new-made graves and 
buried hopes, you can say: ‘“‘ The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God; and if children, then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ; if so 
be that we suffer with Him, that we may be also 
glorified together.” Then the notes swell into 
this higher key with the Apostle; ‘“‘ For I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed inus..... Likewise the Spirit 
also helpeth our infirmities: for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought: but the 
Spirit iteelf maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered.” And at 
length, taught and led by the self-same Spirit, 
you can sing in this still nobler and sweeter 
strain: ‘‘ lam persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 


which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” This is the 
conscious salvation — present, free and full —to 
which Methodism witnesses. 
* Let those refasé to sing 
Who never knew our Lord, 
But children of the heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad.” 


We must, we will, sing out this new song. This 
broken-hearted, sad, ead world is waiting to 
catch its melody, and the only way for us to 
keep the tune is to sing it out. 

II. Methodism stands for Christianity ob- 
jectively demonstrated. I speak of Methodism 
as a part of the whole Christian Church. In the 
deepest sense there is but one Church of Christ. 
One is enough. Its present divided state is ab- 
normal and transient. All that truly hold to 
Christ, the Head, belong to His church. For 
one I am willing to leave it to Him to define the 
Mmitations of this statement. There are some 
who seem to have more of the Divine Christ in 
their lives than in their creed; and, conversely, 
there are others who seem to have more of 
sound theology in their heads than of the spirit 
of Christ in their lives. Leaving our Lord 
Himself to define the limits of His own church, 
I may be permitted in this presence to assume 
that Methodism is an integral part of the true 
Charch of Christ,and no smal) part of it in 
this country. Our last national census makes 
the following exhibit of the relative numerical 
strength of the several evangelical denomina- 
tions In these United States of America: — 


Bpiscopalians .........0..-secceccceecrcesece 459,642 
Congregationalists ......cccececcsessseess 476,008 
TUtheOTans ....5 - 1,066,000 
eg EEE COT LEC ELLE 3,974,689 
MON aS oie. hE 4,747,130 


You see that the Methodist is the largest of 
all the so-called evangelical denominations in 
this republic, All these denominations have 
my good will and good wishes. When I wasa 
younger man than I am now I had a notion 
that the Methodist Church was the Church, and 
that it would absorb all the others. But having 
learned some things since those earlier days, I 
have postponed the absorbing process indefi- 
nitely, and others will have to do likewise. But 
I hold that Methodism in America has a grand 
history. It has been a good tree which has 
borne good fruit. But it cannot live on a pedi- 
gree. 
Near Newport, Rhode Island, a few days ago I 
saw a grand-looking apple-orchard; the trees 
were very large, with huge trunks and wide- 
spreading branches extending over many fertile 
acres. But in the entire orchard there was not 
ong apple. It was a dead orchard. The trees 
were past bearing. They are now fit only for 
fuel, and will make good fire-wood for the com- 
ing winter. Down in Florida last winter there 
was a freeze that killed all the orange orchards, 
#0 that there will be plenty of fuel, but a scarci- 
ty of oranges in that region for sometime to 
come. We must see to it that Methodism shall 
not become a dead Church, a dead tree that must 
be hewn down and cast into the fire. The axes 
are at this moment busy in cutting down some 
of these trees — the axes of historical criticism, 
the axes of the judgment of God for perversion 
of truth and abuse of opportunity. The fires 
are already kindled that shall consume all the 
dead ecclesiasticisms that camber the ground. 
Mr. Balfour, in his recent work on “ The 
Foundations of Belief,’”’ warns all concerned 
that if the supernatural element be eliminated 
from Christianity, it will lose that which has 
given it ite true power and glory in the past. 
From a rationalistic Christianity, so-called, no 
future generation of heroes and saints need be 
expected. Between an earnest and aggressive 
evangelicalism on the one hand, and a genteel 
and icy agnosticism on the other, there is no 
middle ground. A Ubristianity that denies the 
essential divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ is a 
sort of Christmas tree, on whose branches hang 
confectionery, and painted toys, and real fruit 
that grew elsewhere. Such a tree is rootless 
and sapless. But the Churches that believe in 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, are the 
trees of the Lord that are full of sap. These 
trees have roots; they are watered from that 
river of God which is always full. Rooted? 
Yes, rooted in the unchanging principles of the 
Divine government. Watered? Yes, by that 
stream that makes glad the city of God, the 
love of God revealed in the Gospel of His Son. 
Ina New England town a few days ago a 
weak-{aced, flabby iittle man was pointed out 
to me as the son of a great financier whose mill- 
fons he inherited and whose name he bears. 
What this degenerate son of his father will be- 
queath to his children, who can predict? This 
little man, inheritor of a great estate, reeking 
with strong drink, and glorying in the profan- 


furnishes proof that a pedigree is not a substi- 
tute for genuine manhood. In the ecclesiastic- 
al sphere it might not be difficult to find the 
analogue. 

Not what was done by our forefathers, but 





be able to separate us from the love of God, 
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what we ourselves of this generation shal) do, 
must furnish the demonstration to our contem.- 
poraries that Methodism is good tree, bring. 
ing forth good fruit. Our Methodist tore- 
fathers were good and great, but not infallible, 
Most of them have met and clasped hands jy 
the city of God. They lived in troublous times: 
they had fightings without, and fears within, 
They are wiser now than when they were down 
here in the smoke and dust and noise of the 
battle. If they could speak to us from their 
seats in glory, would they not say: “Let the 
dead past bury ite dead. Draw closer to J 

and to each other. Close up your ranks, and go 
forward. Preach a present, free, full, 
salvation, and take a fresh start for the con. 
quest of the world,” 

These glorified fathers bequeathed to us 
glorious history, together with some troubles 
and complications. Let us bequeath to our 
children peace that shall last as long as the sun 
and moon endure. The white flag of love is 
floating over all our ranks, North, South, East, 
and West. Your sister Methodism of the South 
has made a clear gain of more than a million of 
communicants since 1866. You, too, are grow. 
ing, growing. My branch of Methodism has 
initiated a movement for the Federation of all 
willing Methodists. Federation —there is my- 
sic in the word. I spell Federation with the big 
F, as 1 would also spell the alliterative kindred 
words: Fraternity, Fellowship, Forgiveness, 
My prayer is, that Anno Domini 2000 may see « 
Methodism so united that not a dollar nor a 
man shall be wasted or misplaced in all the 
fields occupied by Methodists in all the world, 
This is my hope and my prayer, and it is also 
yours, my brethren of Boston. And why do we 
wish and pray for this consummation? O God 
of our fathers, Searcher of our hearts, Thou 
knowest! Not for denominational aggrandize- 
ment, not for glory in the estimation of men, 
not for numbers for numbers’ sake, not for 
power for its own sake, but for the salvation of 
earth’s millions, and to hasten the coronation of 
ite King! 








Ths Ohristian Advocate of Nashville, the of- 
ficial organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, of August 22, has a contribution from 
the pen of Bishop Granbery upon “ Entire 
Sanctification: The Second Blessing,” written 
in excellent spirit and with marked discrimina- 
tion and lucidity. Dr. Hoss, the editor, says of 
the Bishop: “ Of all the men in our church there 
is no one who by his intellectual vigor, his 
clearness of statement, his sound orthodoxy, 
and his unchallenged consecration, is more fit to 
deal with what Dr. Carman has properly calied 
‘the summit doctrine of Methodism.’”’’ Bish- 
op Granbery says of the second blessing theo- 
ry:— 
“+The second-blessing theory’ teaches that 
after conversion there comes a second spiritual 
crisis, not less marked and momentous t the 
first; a new and different act of consecration 
and of faith, a new and different work of grace; 
that conversion removed only the — 
which had been contracted by voluntary trans- 
— for which the individual is responsi- 
le, and left untouched the inherited corrup- 
tion of the nature; that sanctification —— 
this residuum, inbred sin, and thus perf 
holiness. . . . Weare not aware of any war- 
rant for this theory in so far as it affirms that 
acquired impurity is washed away in regenera- 
tion, and inbred impurity is washed away ip 
entire sanctification. We do not find this dis- 
tinction in the Scriptures, nor do we believe 
that it can be recognized in baman conscious- 
ness. 
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